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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


MAINTAINING A BALANCE OF 
ImporTANT VALUES 
HE leading article in the Reader’s 
Digest for October, entitled “An 
Open Letter to America’s Students,” 
was written by General Eisenhower, 
who is now president of Colum- 
bia University. The “Letter”. was 
prompted by the desire of a man of 
rare experience and _ distinctive 
achievement in the country’s affairs to 
help guide the youth of these critical 
times toward propitious choices from 
among the alternative courses open to 
them as they approach the threshold 
of adult participation in the life and 
enterprise of a nation of free people. 
It is not without significance that the 
phrasing which best epitomizes the 
theme of General Eisenhower’s letter 
is: “I feel sure I am right when I tell 
you: To develop fully your own char- 
acter you must know your country’s 
character.” 
What the American heritage really 
means to young people of this genera- 


tion is probably not in accord with the 
expectations of earlier generations, 
whose schooling was regimented to 
an unchallenging acceptance of the 
prevailing ideas of patriotism and 
authority. In the modern conception 
of the educative process, the develop- 
ment of intelligent reaction to social 
situations is a fundamental objective 
wherever “government of the people, 
by the people” is an allowable prin- 
ciple in the structure of either an 
established or an emerging social 
order. There is no denying that the 
role of the teacher in an educational 
program designed to promote dis- 
criminating choices among divergent 
value systems is more difficult than it 
is in a program in which rules and 
tenets are dominant in the learning 
experiences of the children. The requi- 
site series of “next steps’ cannot al- 
ways be procured in blueprint form. 
A conspicuous example of the ex- 
perimental procedures currently de- 
manding professional evaluation as a 
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device for promoting a kind of ac- 
culturation which is essential to the 
attainment of some of the newer ob- 
jectives of education is the one that 
has been designated “teaching contro- 
versial issues.”” The proposition has 
been discussed for years in our profes- 
sional journals and assemblies. Now 
the movement is being stimulated by 
the Junior Town Meeting League, 
which is described as an international 
organization to foster discussion of 
current affairs by youth. The League 
has favored the School Review with a 
copy of its most recent publication, a 
thirty-two-page booklet pleading for 
a formal declaration of policy by 
school authorities with respect to “the 
dispassionate, unprejudiced and sci- 
entific study of many controversial 
issues inherent in the current scene,” 
and offering suggestions to teachers 
on how to create the proper classroom 
atmosphere for considering important 
issues, how to teach controversial 
issues effectively, and how to protect 
themselves from criticism resulting 
from the discussion of such topics in 
the school. Copies of the booklet, en- 
titled Teaching Controversial Issues, 
may be obtained by interested teach- 
ers, free of charge, by applying to 
Junior Town Meeting League, 400 
South Front Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 

It is probably the case that most 
teachers of experience returned to 
their schools at the beginning of the 
present year somewhat confused 
about the problem of appropriate 
emphases in teaching and counseling, 
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particularly in relation to the highly 
publicized challenging by political 
aspirants of governmental policies in 
areas that affect the present welfare 
and future security of the American 
citizen. It is never easy for the con- 
scientious teacher to dismiss, as mere- 
ly a disturbing thought, the sense of 
responsibility for the kinds of atti- 
tudes that will characterize the leader- 
ship of a generation whose social con- 
cepts must reflect, in some measure, 
the character of his own professional 
service. 

An appealing pronouncement which 
seems well calculated to assist the 
teaching staff to effect a timely re- 
orienting of the learning experiences of 
children and youth in these times ap- 
peared in a recent circular from the 
office of the superintendent of schools 
in New York City. The circular, one of 
a regular series distributed periodical- 
ly to administrative officers through- 
out the school system, reports the text 
of Superintendent William Jansen’s 
radio broadcast to the teachers on the 
opening day of the present school 
term. The following excerpt from this 
address is worthy of recognition as a 
discriminating directive toward the 
maintenance of “a balance of im- 
portant values” in guiding youth to a 
wholesome understanding of their 
country’s character: 

Of the many things about which I should 
like to talk to you on an occasion such as 
this, none, I feel, is more pressing than our 
awareness of the critical and fateful times in 
which we live—and of the grave responsi- 


bilities we share as teachers. 
The uncertainties and the insecurities of 
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the present world situation, with the threat 
of another war openly discussed on the 
radio and in the press and with world events 
occurring at an ever increasing tempo, make 
it extremely difficult for the public in gen- 
eral to consider school problems with the 
calmness and intelligence that these prob- 
lems merit. These conditions therefore call 
for all the skill and leadership which we can 
command to bring to our problems the best 
thinking of our own staff and that of others, 
both professional and lay, expert in allied 
fields. 

In this period of conflicting ideologies, 
our first task is developing in our pupils a 
passionate and intelligent devotion to our 
American way of life. This is not as simple as 
it sounds. For in the process, we must main- 
tain a delicate balance of important values. 
On the one hand, we must create a deep and 
genuine appreciation of our great spiritual 
heritage of democracy and freedom and the 
great material blessings we enjoy in this 
free, strong, rich, and happy country of ours. 
On the other hand, we do not want to teach 
our pupils to accept uncritically the social 
and economic imperfections of their society. 
For our vitality as a nation lies in our free- 
dom to think and to work as free Americans 
for the enrichment and improvement of our 
common traditions and institutions. We 
must not, however, in our appraisal of our 
growth and progress, distort and overstress 
the weakness of our nation. We must not, 
in the face of our glorious past and our 
stirring hopes for the future, allow our pu- 
pils to develop cynical and defeatist attitudes. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR RADIO 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made by 
nine universities of the recent 
establishment of the University As- 
sociation for Professional Radio Edu- 
cation, the implication being that the 
Association might develop procedures 
and standards resulting in “better 
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broadcasting.” A committee on stand- 
ards has already specified the require- 
ments for staff, course content, and 
equipment to be met by other colleges 
and universities seeking membership 
in the Association. The institutions ef- 
fecting the organization are the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, University of 
Denver, Northwestern University, 
University of Southern California, 
Syracuse University, Temple Uni- 
versity, Texas College of Mines and 
Metallurgy, University of Texas, and 
University of Tulsa. The Association 
will be managed by an eleven-man 
board of directors. Of these, two will 
be chosen from the membership of the 
National Association of Broadcasters 
as the means of promoting harmonious 
relations with the radio profession. 

This experiment will, of course, be 
watched with interest by representa- 
tives of the teaching profession at all 
levels of education, especially from 
the point of view of the increasing use 
of radio in instruction and other 
activities of the schools. 

Present requirements set up by the 
committee on standards provide that 
at least one-half the courses taught 
in a professional radio-training area 
must be taught by persons who have 
demonstrated successful employment 
in commercial radio stations; that all 
students completing a professional 
training sequence must have had gen- 
eral instruction in the broad, over-all 
areas of radio, including several phases 
of programming, sales and advertis- 
ing, and general station operation and 
traffic. It is also required that the 
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course of study provide the student 
with opportunity for daily logged 
broadcasting experience and that 
equipment used in professional train- 
ing must be such as to allow the stu- 
dent a general acquaintance with all 
the problems of station operation. 


To PRoMOTE PuBLIC UNDERSTAND- 
ING OF Atomic CONTROL 


to the third general 
session of the United Nations 
General Assembly gathered in Paris 
the last week of September. Among 
the sixty-nine items on the formal 
agenda, continued discussion of the 
problem of international control of 
atomic energy was rated as one of the 
most crucial from the point of view of 
lasting peace. 

On the eve of this assembly, and 
with the view of promoting public 
understanding of the significance of 
the prospective debates and of the 
outcome of the Assembly’s delibera- 
tions, the United Nations Department 
of Public Information announced the 
availability of a filmstrip prepared by 
its Films and Visual Information 
Division and entitled “Atomic En- 
ergy: Problems of International Con- 
trol.” This is a 35-mm., single-frame 
filmstrip and may be secured in Eng- 
lish, French, Chinese, Russian, and 
Spanish. It is designed to serve as a 
basis for group discussion, and it will 
be sent free of charge to universities, 
clubs, churches, and other adult 
organizations, together with two cop- 
ies of the script and a discussion lead- 
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er’s guide. It may be retained 
permanently for continued use. 

Application should be made to the 
Department of Public Information, 
United Nations, Paris, France. The 
filmstrip includes three parts: 

1. The formation of the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission—how it was 
established, what its tasks are. 

2. The proposals—the main plans for 
international control of atomic energy as 
presented by the various governments, and 
the arguments for and against each of these 
plans. 

3. Review of the main areas of disagree- 
ment. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

HE Press and Radio Office of the 

National Education Association 
recently announced that two regional 
conferences on higher education will 
be sponsored by the N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Higher Education this fall to 
supplement the Annual National Con- 
ference on Higher Education. The 
first is scheduled for November 15-16 
in Oklahoma City, and the second is 
planned for December 3-4 in New 
York City. 

The Oklahoma City regional con- 
ference, following closely the pattern 
of the national conference, will be at- 
tended by representatives from ac- 
credited colleges and universities in 
the states of Arkansas, Colorado, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. Fifteen or twenty groups, each 
composed of a cross-section of higher- 
education leaders, will study current 
problems and trends in the college 
curriculum. 


—_ oh 
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The New York City regional con- 
ference, differing from the pattern of 
the national conference, will center in 
an effort to develop methods through 
which regional conferences may be- 
come significant supplements to na- 
tional conferences. Conference partici- 
pants will come from Delaware, New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 


OVERSEAS TEACHER-RELIEF FUND 


HE September number of the 

NEA Journal carries an interest- 
ing report on the use of the money 
raised last year by popular subscrip- 
tion among the teachers of this coun- 
try as a contribution to the personal 
and professional needs of teachers in 
war-damaged countries of Europe and 
the Far East. The project was initi- 
ated by the Department of Classroom 
Teachers in the summer of 1947 and 
was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Education As- 
sociation, where it received unquali- 
fied support. Consideration was given 
to possible ways of raising a sufficient 
sum to constitute a worthy expression 
of the concern of our teachers for those 
of other countries who were known to 
be in need of food and clothing as well 
as materials and facilities for carrying 
on their work. The plan adopted in- 
volved no more than extending an 
invitation to every teacher to contrib- 
ute one dollar or more. Arrangements 
were then made for administering the 
project, in which the services of four 
especially competent organizations 
were utilized. These organizations are 
CARE (Cooperative for American Re- 


mittances to Europe), United Service 
to China, American Book Center, and 
International Institute of Education. 
The NEA Journal’s report of the 
management of the project and the al- 
location of funds to different objec- 
tives includes the following informa- 
tion: 


The project was announced late in 
October as a Thanksgiving-to-Christmas 
campaign. Returns began to roll in by early 
December, but they did not stop at Christ- 
mas. They continued to come in throughout 
the summer until more than $275,000 had 
been received. 

At its meeting in Washington, December 
12-13, 1947, the N.E.A. Executive Com- 
mittee agreed to this division of the fund: 
one-third for food, one-third for clothing, 
one-sixth for books and educational ma- 
terials, and one-sixth to enable some teach- 
ers in devastated lands to study American 
education here. 

The criteria for allocation to countries 
adopted by the Executive Committee were: 
(1) All substantially war-devastated coun- 
tries shall be eligible to share where American 
relief agencies are at work. (2) Every sub- 
stantially war-devastated country, subject 
to the qualification just stated, shall receive 
some allocation. (3) Every country that re- 
ceives aid shall receive some items of con- 
tinuing value—notably books. (4) Expressed 
wishes of the teachers in each country shall 
be considered. 

Allocations to date include: 

$110,000 for CARE food and clothing 
packages to teachers in Europe. 

$15,000 in CARE cotton packages to 
Filipino teachers, including by special ar- 
rangement scissors and vitamin tablets. 

$10,000 in CARE food packages for the 
teachers of Japan. 

$2,500 in CARE food packages for the 
teachers of Korea. 

$30,000 to aid teachers in the James Yen 
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Mass Education Movement project in 
Szechuan province of China. 

$6,000 divided between the two major 
teachers’ associations of China to be spent 
for the most pressing needs of teachers. 

$35,000 for new and gift professional 
books to be distributed through the Ameri- 
can Book Center. Each new book will carry 
a book plate stating that it is a gift from the 
teachers of the U.S. through the N.E.A. 
A magnificent supply of more than 100,000 
used professional books, textbooks, and 
periodicals have been provided by teachers 
throughout the country. 

$45,000 for scholarships to give teachers 
in war-devastated countries an opportunity 
to study American education firsthand. 


Moving letters of thanks were writ- 
ten by teachers who received pack- 
ages, many of whom say that the help 
of America’s teachers has restored 
their hope and faith in the chance of a 
decent world. Lyle W. Ashby, chair- 
man of the National Education As- 
sociation’s Staff Committee, Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund, concluded his 
report in the NEA Journal with these 
words: 

The O.T.R.F. has been our professional 
Marshall plan. We have given more than we 
knew. We have given bread and cloth and 
books—but more important, we have given 
faith and hope and courage around the 
world. 

SELECTING TEXTBOOKS FOR 
THE SCHOOLS 

T IS common practice in the ad- 

I ministration of a school system to 


establish procedures that will insure 
opportunity for the expression of 
opinion and interest by classroom 
teachers as well as by their superior 
officers. There are, however, many 
different rules and regulations re- 
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corded in the formal definitions of 
policy regarding the selection of the 
books to be used in school systems. 
On August 6, Herold C. Hunt, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Chicago 
public schools, released a report de- 
scribing the plan in operation in that 
city. The report was prepared by 
Lester J. Schloerb, director of the 
Bureau of Instruction Materials. 

In view of the importance of ap- 
pointing committee members on a rep- 
resentative basis, the Chicago plan 
authorizes each district superintend- 
ent to suggest two teachers who are 
accepted as leaders in their subject 
field, along with the names of prin- 
cipals in his district who would be 
appropriate choices for committee 
chairmanships. On the basis of these 
nominations, committees are organ- 
ized with five members for each sub- 
ject area at the high-school level and 
nine members for elementary-school 
subjects. In all subject areas, pro- 
vision is made for rotation of com- 
mittee memberships. The scope and 
purposes of the procedures outlined in 
Mr. Schloerb’s report are summarized 
in a selective review of highlights of 
the program appearing in the Septem- 
ber number of the Chicago Union 
Teacher, official organ of the Chicago 
Teachers Union. The following items 
are covered by this summary: 

The Director of the Bureau of Instruction 
Materials must guarantee a thoroughly pro- 
fessional program in the selection of instruc- 
tion materials for the pupils of the Chicago 
public schools. 


It shall be his responsibility to carry out 
procedures involved in the policies indicated. 
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School principals and teachers accepted 
as leaders in their subject fields from ele- 
mentary and high schools will make up 
selection committees. 

Minimum of three-year term of adoption 
within the school will be the rule. 

Publishers are to be encouraged to submit 
samples to the Bureau of Instruction Ma- 
terials, meet with the committee as a whole, 
send samples to members of the committee 
in advance of meetings, but not make per- 
sonal contacts with committee members lest 
their titles be withdrawn from the list or a 
new committee member appointed. 

At no time shall a title not on the list be 
approved for requisition purposes without 
board adoption except as the general super- 
intendent of schools may indicate an excep- 
tion or emergency. Such action shall be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Education for its 
consideration. 

Revised editions of material on the cur- 
rently approved list may be listed without 
board adoption. Revised editions of titles 
in the social-study field constitute an excep- 
tion; these cannot be requisitioned without 
adoption by the Board of Education. 


ADVISERS FOR STUDENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


U Is estimated that about 25,000 
student newspapers, magazines, 
and yearbooks are published in schools 
below the college level. Approximate- 
ly 750,000 boys and girls are members 
of the staffs of these publications. The 
operating expenses are estimated at 
about 16 million dollars. 

It is common practice for a member 
of the teaching staff to serve as adviser 
of a student publication. Considering 
the interest and value of these enter- 
prises to the students, the school, and 
the community, it might be assumed 
that the selection of advisers and the 


conditions under which advisory serv- 
ice is performed would be matters of 
serious concern and careful planning 
on the part of school officers. The 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Columbia University, recently 
published a pamphlet, What Price 
Advisership? reporting the results of 
an inquiry regarding the conditions 
under which advisers for school pub- 
lications carry on their work. 

The study was made under the 
auspices of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Advisers Association, an organ- 
ization of 1,100 members affiliated 
with the Press Association. The report 
was prepared by Charles F. Troxell, 
and it covers replies from 287 ad- 
visers, widely distributed geographi- 
cally and representing chiefly senior 
high schools in 30 states. There were, 
however, a few returns from elemen- 
tary and junior high schools and 
junior colleges, and from nine Catho- 
lic schools in seven states. The infor- 
mation sought pertains to the follow- 
ing features of the advisory plans: 
whether the advisory service is per- 
formed as a part of the adviser’s regu- 
lar educational load or as an “‘extra’’; 
the amount of compensation, if any, 
aud whether the compensation is in 
the form of extra pay or of reduction 
in teaching load; and whether the 
advisership duties are covered by the 
teacher’s contract. 

In light of the distribution of the 
returns from this inquiry, the reports 
received from the senior high school 
group are to be regarded as most rep- 
resentative of general practice. A 
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brief summary of these returns, as 
given in the report by Mr. Troxell, in- 
cludes the important factual informa- 
tion acquired through this inquiry: 


At senior high level, 92 say that adviser- 
ship is part of the regular load; 113 say it is 
extra; and 17 report some kind of combina- 
tion. Only 27 of the 228 who replied get 
financial compensation; the other 197 receive 
none. A total of 106 receive some form of 
school duty compensation, but 80 receive no 
compensation of any kind. In the case of only 
eight persons is the advisership of the pub- 
lication specifically written into the con- 
tract. Those whose major subject is journal- 
ism seem to be expected to sponsor the pub- 
lication as part of that job, as is also true 
with many of those who have one or two 
journalism classes. 

The amount of money paid specifically for 
sponsoring the publication ranges from $50 
to $250 per year. Of those reporting financial 
compensation, one person states “nominal 
fee’; one reports $50 “for newspaper work 
outside school hours”; one reports “$50 and 
one period per day (this year)”; one reports 
$60; two report $75; nine report $100; four 
report $200; two report $250; one reports 
$100 until two years’ experience, with $50 
increment for four years following; one re- 
ports $200 for 32 hours per month, $100 for 
16 hours per month. 


As FOR TEACHERS OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL SCIENCE 


innovation in the pro- 
gram of the Extension Division 
of the University of Oklahoma is de- 
scribed in an announcement recently 
received from James G. Harlow, the 
director of the new enterprise. The 
project is designed to utilize the re- 
sources of the University in promot- 
ing improvements in science instruc- 
tion in the high schools of the state, 
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as well as to develop a better program 
of training at the University for pros- 
pective teachers of science. The plan 
was worked out by a university-wide 
faculty committee. It is called the 
High School Science Service of the 
University of Oklahoma. Inquiries 
concerning the service and requests 
for its publications should be ad- 
dressed to the director. Mr. Harlow’s 
explanation of the purposes and meth- 
ods of conducting the service follows: 


At present, the facilities provided for use by 
public-school science teachers include tech- 
nical reference and consultant service in both 
science and education; speakers’ services in 
science areas; loan libraries of science text- 
books, workbooks, and courses of study; a 
monthly bulletin of science-teaching and 
science-club information in Oklahoma; and 
a weekly popular science radio program pre- 
sented by the University’s radio station, 
WNAD. Additional activities to be added 
during the next school year include a science 
fair to be held in conjunction with the Uni- 
versity Interscholastic Meet late in the 
spring semester, a two-day science teachers’ 
conference, and a series of science leaflets 
providing items of continuing interest to 
science teachers, such as museum techniques, 
keys for classification of local flora and 
fauna, directions for construction of appa- 
ratus, etc.... 

The High School Science Service was of- 
ficially initiated at the beginning of the 
second semester, in January, 1948, and much 
of its activity during its first months has been 
directed toward the study of science teach- 
ers’ needs in Oklahoma through a question- 
naire survey and a school-visitation pro- 
gram. This work has resulted in the develop- 
ment of a formal statement of the function of 
the High School Science Service as: 

1. To assist in the improvement of gen- 
eral education in science in Oklahoma 
through the development of services for, and 
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bases of interaction between, teachers and 
science clubs in the public schools and the 
science organizations of the University and 
other state and national science organiza- 
tions. 

2. To assist in the location and identifica- 
tion of young people of promising scientific 
interests and capabilities at the earliest 
possible time in their school careers. 

3. To develop an improved university 
program for the education of prospective 
and in-service science teachers in the public 
schools. 


TEACHING PosTURE IN TYPING 


ARIETTA CAIN, Lawrenceburg 
High School, Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana, considers good posture an 
important objective in the teaching of 
typewriting and one that should re- 
ceive ‘‘year-long” emphasis. 

Writing in the September number 
of the Business Education World, this 
high-school teacher offers several sug- 
gestions on ways to achieve the objec- 
tive mentioned, giving consideration 
to both the importance of proper ad- 
justment of equipment and the value 
of appropriate demonstration of good 
practice as the means of aiding stu- 
dents to develop good posture habits. 
The following excerpts from her article 
explain the procedures recommended 
with typewriting classes: 

Posture emphasis is a year-long emphasis 
in a properly conducted typing class, not a 
hit-and-miss matter of a lecture today and a 
scolding tomorrow. Good posture at the 
typewriter is as hard to develop as good 
posture at a study desk; it will not be made 
a habit by lectures, nor can it be made 
automatic at the first practice. Good posture 


is a terminal objective of a typing class and, 
like the other objectives, can be developed 


successfully only through continuous atten- 
tion and good teaching techniques. 

It is true that we must seek good posture 
from the outset of a typing course; but stu- 
dents want to type that first day, not listen 
to lectures on the theory of good posture. 
Such eager beavers as students are on that 
first day! No, there is no place for a spirit- 
crushing discussion then. Rather, the wise 
teacher will get across his fundamentals of 
posture by demonstration and by including 
in his instructions pertinent, to-the-point 
comments in their proper sequence. 

At the end of the first period, an efficient 
teacher will be able to say “‘yes’’ to the fol- 
lowing queries that concern posture: 

“Did I lead my students to good posture 
in my demonstration by sitting well back in 
my chair, leaning forward from the waist, 
bracing my feet firmly, sloping my wrists, 
keeping my elbows hanging loosely at my 
sides? 

“Did I remember to show the class briefly 
the hazards of sitting too close to and sitting 
too far from the machine? Did I help each 
student find his correct distance from the 
machine? 

“Did my demonstration of paper inser- 
tion, of placing hands on the home keys, of 
throwing the carriage, of striking the keys, 
lead the students to appreciate the im- 
portance of posture in these manipulative 
operations? ... 

“Did I check individually the height of 
the students’ desks and immediately make a 
revised seating arrangement so that stu- 
dents are at desks most suitable for their 
individual heights?” 

If the teacher is unable to say “yes” to 
[the last] inquiry because of oversight, he is a 
poor teacher; if he is unable to say “yes” be- 
cause his desks do not vary in height or are 
not adjustable, he is a poor salesman: it is 
imperative that the school provide for the 
individual differences in the size of the stu- 
dents. 

After all, accurate and speedy typing is 
dependent on two posture factors: uniform- 
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ity, so that reaches and manipulations al- 
ways follow the identical path; and appro- 
priateness, so that typing can be done with a 
maximum of efficiency and a minimum of 
fatigue. 

If posture is not settled once and for all 
in the first day, when is it developed? Good 
posture is developed by giving it daily 
attention. 

ANTHOLOGY OF HIGH 
ScHOOL PoETRY 

HE National High School Poetry 

Association was founded in 1937 
for the purpose of stimulating creative 
writing on the part of students in the 
secondary schools. The motivation is 
provided by the publication, Annual 
Anthology of High School Poetry, 
sponsored by the Association and 
composed of voluntary contributions 
representing original writings of the 
students. Competition is established 
by limitations of space, the poems 
actually included in the Anthology of a 
given year being those selected on 
the basis of merit and suitability. 

According to an announcement re- 
cently received from Dennis Hartman, 
secretary of the Association, contribu- 
tions to be considered this year must 
be received at the office of the Associa- 
tion by December 5. Students may 
submit as many poems as they desire, 
but each must be on a separate sheet. 
Each must carry the following state- 
ment: ‘The verse entitled is 
my own personal effort.” Also, the 
student’s name, home address, and 
school must be typed or printed on 
each entry submitted. There are no 
_ charges or fees for the privilege of 

competing for a place in the Anthology. 
The announcement makes no mention 
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of any prizes or awards for the stu- 
dents, beyond the satisfaction of see- 
ing their work in print and achieving 
honor for themselves and _ their 
schools. It is said that between two 
and three hundred thousand manu- 
scripts are submitted annually. Many 
teachers use the Anthology in their ef- 
forts to stimulate creative writing on 
the part of their students. 

The address of the National High 
School Poetry Association is 3210 Sel- 
by Avenue, Los Angeles 34, California. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE 
HicH SCHOOLS 


Licenses for A new ordinance of the 
ticket sales City Council of Cin- 

cinnati, designed to pro- 
tect citizens against fraudulent 
schemes of soliciting funds under the 
guise of charity, is understood to 
apply to educational and charitable 
organizations and to cover the sale of 
tickets, books, and advertising if the 
appeal is directed to the general pub- 
lic. The ordinance requires the organ- 
izations to obtain licenses from the 
Charitable Solicitation Commission 
before soliciting financial assistance 
of any kind. Financial assistance is de- 
fined in the ordinance as including 
money, food donations, clothing, etc. 
For the convenience of the schools in 
conducting their activities programs, 
the Commission issues licenses cover- 
ing all the organizations within a 
given school. Although it is required 
that licenses be renewed every ninety 
days, the schools are favored by the 
permission to renew their licenses by 
telephoning the request for a renewal. 
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It may be of interest to note that 
this report is taken from the Septem- 
ber 17 issue of a new publication of the 
Cincinnati public schools, which was 
first issued September 10 under the 
title Better Schools. This is a weekly 
publication taking the place of the 
familiar monthly publication of that 
school system, which was devoted en- 
tirely to reporting and interpreting 
curriculum materials and activities. 
Better Schools will continue to report 
items relating to the curriculum but 
will include also news about the work 
of the Board of Education, the calen- 
dar of events, and information on cur- 
rent administrative procedures and 
problems. 


Radio series In connection with the 
by students observance of California 


Public Schools Week, 
seven San Diego high schools initiated 
a series of weekly radio dramas based 
on the lives of Great Americans. The 
series extended through the period, 
April 28 to June g, 1948. 

According to Mrs. Flora Baer, pub- 
lic information editor of the San 
Diego schools, who supplied a descrip- 
tion of the project, the preparation of 
the dramas began in January, with 
each high school accepting responsi- 
bility for one production. The project 
was designed to give students ex- 
perience in the necessary research as 
well as in the writing and production 
of radio plays. Individual fifteen- 
minute scripts were prepared on the 
lives of Walt Whitman, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Thomas A. Edison, Thomas Jefferson, 
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Clara Barton, and Andrew Jackson. 
Social-studies departments assumed 
responsibility for the required re- 
search; writing the scripts was the 
task of the English classes; and the 
drama groups took care of production. 
Each production was transcribed at 
the studio of KFSD, the oldest radio 
station in San Diego, which carried 
the broadcasts as a public service. 
Following the presentation of the 
radio series as originally planned, the 
dramas were played to visitors at the 
San Diego County Fair, June 25 to 
July 5. The transcriptions were then 
placed in the Audio-visual Instruction 
Center of the city school system, to be 
used as supplementary teaching aids. 


Courses to Six years ago Edgar M. 
teach social Finck, the supervising 
adjustment principal of the Toms 

River (New _ Jersey) 
schools instituted two courses for 
high-school Juniors and Seniors which 
have been characterized by one inter- 
ested observer as “Toms River’s an- 
swer to divorce.” Essentially, the 
courses are designed to introduce the 
students to the problems they will face 
as married adults. The two courses, 
social behavior and family relation- 
ships, are virtually one as far as class 
discussions are concerned; for they 
emphasize the same basic learning ob- 
jective, namely, consideration for 
others. 

Classes meet five times a week for 
fifty-minute periods. Enrolment runs 
to about ninety, the girls outnumber- 
ing the boys about three to one. It is 
suggested that this disparity is due to 
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the fact that girls begin to think about 
marriage at an earlier age. The classes 
meet in a large living room, and dis- 
cussions are spontaneous, frequently 
centering in items in the daily papers. 
Topics range from courtesy and social 
adjustment in normal teen-age ex- 
periences to family life, marriage, 
and parenthood. Young married 
couples who have taken these courses 
as students in the high school are in- 
vited to visit classes from time to time 
to talk with the present students 
about problems of homemaking. Even 
parents come to the school to talk 
things over. Money, discipline, and 
family authority are common topics. 

Follow-up letters were sent recently 
to 166 former graduates of the high 
school. Replies were received from 
35 boys and 123 girls. Of these, 7 boys 
and 68 girls had married. All of the 
boys and 66 of the girls reported that 
they are still wed. All commended the 
courses on social behavior and family 
relationships. 

This report is one of many interest- 
ing features of the Twenty-ninth and 
Final Report of Dr. Edgar M. Finck, 
supervising principal of the Toms 
River schools since 1919, who resigned 
the position last June to become a 
college teacher. 


Recognizing the need for 
trained building trades- 
men in the city of Ho- 
bart, Oklahoma, Tom 
Hansen, superintendent of schools, 
sought the advice of L. V. Ballard, 


School proj- 
ect aided by 
community 
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the district supervisor of vocational 
trade and industrial education, re- 
garding the practical values of a 
course in trade carpentry in the high 
school. Consultations with local school 
authorities resulted in the adoption of 
the supervisor’s suggestion that the 
industrial-education department build 
a house to be offered for sale when 
completed. 

School funds were not available to 
finance such a project, but interested 
citizens of the community agreed to 
help. Three lumber yards extended 
credit for the needed materials until 
the house could be built and sold. 
Other citizens lent the money to pur- 
chase the fifty-foot lot selected for the 
site. Still others helped solve problems 
such as the installation of plumbing 
and wiring. The vocational homemak- 
ing class planned the interior decorat- 
ing; the agriculture class did the 
landscaping. 

As reported in the Fall Edition of 
Tech Training, published by the 
American Technical Society, open 
house in May afforded an opportu- 
nity for the community to inspect the 
workmanship of the students and to 
pass judgment on the value of the 
project as a type of industrial training 
and for building contractors to size up 
the members of the class as possible 
recruits for their construction crews. 
It is also reported that the house was 
sold, the returns, above costs, to be 
used toward the financing of another 
training project during the present 
year. 

NELSON B. HENRY 
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Wuo’s WHO FoR NOVEMBER 


The news notes in this 
issue have been pre- 
pared by NELson B. 
HEnry, professor of ed- 
ucation at the University of Chicago. 
HAROLD BENJAMIN, dean of the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of 
Maryland, discusses the place of the 
secondary school in American society 
and points out its unique features. 
K. A. Cook, associate professor of ed- 
ucation at West Virginia University, 
and HAROLD FULL, instructor in the 
University High School of the same 
institution, demonstrate the value of 
faculty meetings in promoting the 
professional growth of teachers. Ray 
H. Smupson, associate professor of ed- 
ucation at the University of Illinois, 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


tells how to develop a free-reading 
program. CLIFFORD L. BisHop, chair- 
man of the Department of Education 
at Northwest Missouri State Teachers 


College, Maryville, Missouri, presents 
the results of a study of internship 
programs for teachers. GoRDON N. 
MACKENZIE, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and E. Gorpon McDowELtL, a 
member of the staff of La Sierra Col- 
lege, Arlington, California, present a 
list of selected references on the ad- 
ministration of secondary education. 


ORVILLE N.. PETERSON, 
research associate in 
school administration in 
the Department of Education at the 
University of Chicago. ArcuiE E. 
HENDRICKS, research assistant in the 
Department of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. RicHarp D. 
Jones, JR., teacher of the social 
studies at Schurz High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Reviewers 
of books 
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THE PLACE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
IN AMERICAN SOCIETY’ 


HAROLD BENJAMIN 
University of Maryland 


THE HISTORY 

HE life of Girard College and that 

of its founder have more than cov- 
ered the period of our nation’s history. 
When Stephen Girard was still a 
young man, the American Revolution 
burst in the faces of George III and 
his Tory counselors. As Stephen 
Girard passed well into middle age, 
his adopted country fought the Bar- 
bary States in the Mediterranean, the 
French on the high seas, and the Brit- 
ish once again. When Girard College 
was born, the new country ended a 
brief but territorially profitable clash 
with Mexico. The College was a mere 
infant when the tragic Civil War 
opened, and she was still young when 
the Sioux made their supreme bid to 
halt the white man’s encroachment on 
their lands. She had passed the half- 
century mark when the United States 
emerged from its war with Spain as a 
world power with a colonial empire. 
She was in her seventy-fifth year when 
American troops returned from their 
full-scale participation in a great 


t An address given on May 20, 1948, at the 
celebration of the Centennial Year of Girard 


College. 
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European World War. She had en- 
tered the last decade of her first cen- 
tury when the country took decisive 
part in the most extensive war yet 
fought on this planet. 

During this complete period of our 
national history, we Americans have 
seen a vast panorama of warlike and 
stirring events. We have taken part in 
many of those events, always lustily 
and sometimes carelessly; prodigal of 
our efforts, our material resources, 
and the blood of our sons; speaking 
face to face with kings abroad yet 
sometimes cringing before local “trig- 
ger-men”’ at home; and always talking 
a beautiful peace of the highest kind 
and at the same time arrogantly look- 
ing for trouble of any grade or charac- 
ter. We Americans like to have the 
Europeans continue to think that we 
are a young people, but actually we 
know better. We have seen too much, 
we have been mixed up in too many 
events since 1775, to be properly re- 
garded as young any more. But, we 
insist, we are young. We still like color 
and conflict. We cannot be less than 
young; we are still strong and confi- 
dent. 
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We saw the embattled farmers at 
Concord Bridge and Colonel Warren, 
with delicate lace on his wrists, stroll- 
ing like a gentleman of leisure along 
the ramparts at Bunker Hill. We saw 
General Washington on his white 
stallion before the stacks of surren- 
dered arms at Yorktown. We saw the 
Highland line dissolve in the flame of 
Kentucky marksmanship at New Or- 
leans. We heard the fife play “Come 
to the Bower,” as the rifles and bowie 
knives went into action at San Jacinto. 
We saw the flower of the Confederacy 
withering in the volleys of grape at 
Gettysburg. We saw the broken 
Spanish fleet lie in a blackened ring at 
the end of a Manila May Day. We saw 
the gleam of steel beneath the trees at 
the Bois de Belleau and heard the high 
staccato cough of the Nambu light ma- 


chine guns at Bataan and Buffalo 
Head. We saw the littered beach at 
Anzio and the shattered tanks in the 


Bulge. We heard the cosmic roar at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Yet in all these experiences we were 
not unique. Other peoples of our own 
times saw the same sights and heard 
the same sounds, drew their swords in 
like causes, put their guns and ships 
and warplanes into battle for similar 
reasons, and equally mourned their 
sons tombés au champ d@’honneur. Here 
is no true mark of great national dis- 
tinction. We must search elsewhere. 

Where? Shall we look at the 
churches we have built? Shall we seek 
American uniqueness in the marts of 
trade? In commerce and industry? In 
art, music, or the theater? In agricul- 


ture and forestry? In health and 
medicine? In the skills of government? 
In the techniques of laboratories? 

No. We must go further. We must 
go behind our highest technical and 
scientific achievements, our greatest 
advances in arts and the humanities, 
and our most effective practices in 
social and civic affairs to find the 
characteristic achievement which has 
set the people of these United States 
emphatically apart from their fellow- 
peoples of other countries and conti- 
nents. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 

When we make this search, we 
come upon the American school. At 
first glance it may seem to be a little, 
drab structure, set on a stony patch 
of poor land at the edge of the people’s 
habitations, training the young in the 
dry but useful tricks of number and 
alphabet and their companion facts 
and skills on higher levels of literacy. 

The citizens of the United States 
had a unique faith in this school. They 
dreamed a unique dream. They 
dreamed that their school could be a 
great gleaming structure, set in the 
heart of their community, giving more 
abundant life to all the children and 
all the youth and all the people of all 
their land. 

Now, this dream was hard to re- 
alize. I should say, it is hard to realize; 
for the people of the United States 
have not yet made it come true as they 
have envisioned it in their hearts. For 
one, two, three generations—-for a 
hundred years after the new nation’s 
liberty was proclaimed—the people of 
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the United States worked slowly to- 
ward tie goal of giving education to 
all their children on their dreamed-of 
scale of national generosity and rich- 
ness of spirit. Slowly they worked, 
slowly they improved their school for 
children, until, finally, in the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, they 
were ready to display their unique 
dream in what I regard as the most 
colorful and dramatic achievement of 
their national history. They began to 
build the modern American secondary 
school with dazzling speed. Every ten 
years, from 1880, they doubled the 
enrolment in their secondary schools. 
They started with such small num- 
bers, however, that it was 1900 before 
they began to have large enrolments. 
By 1920, their high-school populations 
began to soar. Communities built new 
high-school buildings to house a thou- 
sand pupils and found fifteen hundred 
waiting to enter when the building was 
finished and two thousand clamoring 
for admission a year later. 

The increase in general population 
was responsible for this growth only in 
small part. In 1900, for example, one 
person in two hundred of the general 
population attended high school. In 
1940 one person in twenty was a high- 
school pupil. Therefore, in 1950, it 
will probably be close to one in fifteen. 
In 1910 the twelfth-grade classes of 
high schools had less than 1 per cent 
of all pupils enrolled in public schools; 
in 1940 those classes had 5 per cent of 
all pupils; in 1950 it will probably ap- 
proach 7 per cent. This was the single 
most dramatic achievement of the 
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American people. To establish, for the 
most part within a period of thirty 
years, a total of thirty thousand public 
secondary schools with three hundred 
thousand teachers and administrators, 
was an effort of the most transcendant 
and striking character. The people of 
this country said in effect, “We are 
going to educate in formal fashion all 
our sons and daughters, not only when 
they are children, but also when they 
are fourteen to eighteen years of age.” 
They said this not in words but in 
schools and teachers. 

The American people made these 
tremendous increases in secondary 
education with necessary accompany- 
ing changes in higher education. In 
1910, for example, there were fewer 
pupils in the secondary schools than 
there are teachers in the elementary 
and secondary schools of the country 
today. Since 1910, teachers’ colleges 
and schools and departments of edu- 
cation in universities and colleges have 
been developed in the same rapid fash- 
ion as were the high schools them- 
selves. There are more students in the 
colleges and universities of the United 
States this year than there were in all 
the high schools of this country in 
1920. 

When the depression of the 1930’s 
hit the Americans, they continued to 
send more and more of their children 
to secondary schools, although at first 
they sharply curtailed expenditures 
for public education. Teachers went 
unpaid, buildings fell into disrepair, 
and the whole educational service was 
weakened. 
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Then the federal government 
stepped into the situation, establish- 
ing two federal agencies for the educa- 
tion of youth, the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps and the National Youth 
Administration, spending on them 
more than three billion dollars during 
the ten years beginning about 1934. 
Large grants of federal money were 
also made to public schools for new 
buildings. 

The depression was long and hard. 
Most of its pressure did not begin to 
ease until the war arrived, with its in- 
satiable demands for employment. 
Since the end of the war, secondary- 
school enrolments are again burgeon- 
ing, and the American people are once 
more engaged in the race to provide 
teachers, buildings, and equipment for 
all the young people to whom they 
want to give secondary education. 

How many of these young people of 
secondary-school age do the Ameri- 
cans propose to educate in secondary 
schools? If we ask our fellow-citizens 
to answer this question in words, they 
will give us various answers. Some will 
say 75 per cent, some will propose 50 
per cent, and some will estimate that 
only 15 or 20 per cent of our young 
people should be given formal educa- 
tion to the age of eighteen. Through 
their actions, however, they answer 
almost unanimously. Practically all of 
them give the answer by trying to 
send their own children to secondary 
school. Practically all of them, work- 
ing within a given community, will 
try to provide education for 100 per 
cent of the boys and girls of secondary- 
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school age in their community. There 
are many communities in the United 
States today which send more than go 
per cent of their youth of secondary- 
school age to secondary school. There 
are some communities which do not 
come within hailing distance of that 
figure. Yet the people in a community 
which gives secondary education to 
only 50 per cent of its youth differ only 
slightly from those in a community 
which gives such schooling to go per 
cent. In both cases, you will common- 
ly find men and women who are deter- 
mined that their own children shall 
have secondary education on a 100 
per cent basis and that the children 
of their near neighbors, the children of 
their own local community, shall have 
such education on practically the 
same generous level. 


REASONS FOR EXPANSION 


It would be wrong to assume that 
the tremendous expansion of second- 
ary education in the United States was 
a simple result of a simple belief in the 
value of secondary education on the 
part of the people of the country. Ac- 
tually both the expansion of secondary 
education and the belief in its value 
are complex results of an intricately 
involved skein of social, political, and 
economic factors in the history of the 
United States. 

Why does Seattle have more of its 
youth in high school than does Balti- 
more, Fort Worth more than Rich- 
mond, Lincoln more than Lexington? 
Why do the Mormons and the Con- 
gregationalists send practically all 
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their children to high school? Why do 
people of Scottish or Swedish descent 
almost always go to high school? How 
much more likely is a child from a fam- 
ily with a yearly income of twenty 
thousand dollars to go to high school 
than one from a family on relief? 

No simple answer can properly be 
given to such questions. We can say 
that the recency of frontier conditions 
make men eager to increase the educa- 
tional opportunities for their children, 
that certain religions require the ut- 
most possible intellectual development 
of their individual members, that 
Scotland and Sweden are advanced 
countries which naturally require sec- 
ondary education from many of their 
people, and that parents who are 
in the twenty-thousand-dollar-a-year 
level are convinced that practically no 
one can qualify for that bracket with- 
out a secondary education. 

Still these answers are all too 
simple. What is the “frontier,” for ex- 
ample? It is nothing which can be gen- 
eralized to fit a pattern of education 
from Butte in 1890 to Nome in 1948. 
The only way to assess the influence 
of the frontier on high-school educa- 
tion in Alaska in 1948 is to study in 
detail the secondary-education beliefs 
and practices of the people of Alaska 
in 1948. They will differ between 
Ketchikan and Fairbanks; they will 
differ between the farmers of the 
Matanuska and the officials of the 
great salmon-packing companies; and 
they will certainly differ between the 
school teachers of Juneau and the 
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board of the Alaska Steamship Com- 
pany. 

Similarly with the Mormons, it is 
not enough to say that their religion 
requires them to go to high school if 
possible. The frontier—a frontier very 
different from that of Alaska—has 
worked on them too. Moreover, they 
are a prosperous people. To what ex- 
tent does their interest in education 
merely accompany their higher in- 
comes? 

So, too, we can study the people of 
Scottish and Swedish descent, the 
people of various incomes, and many 
other groupings of citizens who have 
varying tendencies to want secondary 
education for their children. 

Some of these studies have been 
made. More of them need to be made. 
I believe that those which have been 
made and the general facts of the his- 
tory of secondary education in the 
United States both suggest clearly 
that economic interests constitute the 
first and foremost reason for the 
American development of, and belief 
in, secondary education. The empha- 
sis on preparation for college training, 
which is widely supposed to be of 
great economic worth; the vocational 
developments in the secondary-school 
cutriculum; the almost universal be- 
lief, on the part of parents, teachers, 
and pupils, that a high-school educa- 
tion increases a person’s earning ca- 
pacity; the tendency of employers to 
set high-school graduation as a pre- 
requisite to jobs; and the overwhelm- 
ing fact that practically all the de- 
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sirable jobs, as well as many of the 
less desirable ones, are held by high- 
school and college graduates—are 
all clear signs of the main reason why 
the Americans believe in secondary 
education for all their youth. 

When we contemplate the inescap- 
able fact that these 140 million people 
who expanded secondary education so 
dramatically, who first set themselves 
the objective of giving secondary edu- 
cation to all their children, and who 
have come closer to achieving that 
goal than any other people, also have 
at least twice the productive capacity 
of any other group of 140 million in 
the world, we suspect that the Ameri- 
cans are fundamentally right. Second- 
ary education on this roo per cent 
basis pays. It pays materially. It pays 
in more and better goods and services. 
Its relative presence is a real reason 
why Santiago, Chile, is poorer than 
Sacramento, California, as well as a 
real result of that difference in pros- 
perity. 

What the Americans believe fully 
and practice partly with respect to the 
uses of secondary education in devel- 
oping material wealth is precisely as 
true with respect to the development 
of what may be called a wealth of the 
spirit, but this fact is harder for them 
to see and to put into effective action. 
They feel it; hence their high-school 
bands and orchestras, their high- 
school art studios, their groping for 
better teaching of intercultural rela- 
tions in secondary schools, their search 
for improved experiences in prepara- 
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tion of high-school pupils for local, na- 
tional, and world citizenship; but they 
are far from being sure of their efforts 
in this area. Richard T. Ely told them 
long ago that “‘there are two kinds of 
poverty—one a lack of goods for the 
higher wants, the other a lack of wants 
for the higher goods,” and that, of 
these two, a poverty of wants was by 
far the more terrible, but they have 
never fully believed the great econo- 
mist’s dictum. 

The extent of the Americans’ lack 
of belief in the value of their secondary 
schools for the area of higher wants 
and, to a certain degree, for the area of 
higher goods is indicated in several 
ways. During the depression of the 
1930’s, for example, when the federal 
government gave billions of dollars for 
the education of youth, the establish- 
ed secondary-school system was very 
largely by-passed. Today many mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United 
States and millions of other citizens 
are seriously contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a program of disciplinary, 
physical, health, and civic education 
for eighteen-year-old boys under the 
name of universal military training, at 
an annual cost of ten times the pro- 
posed federal aid to the schools of the 
country. Why? Is it because we 
Americans lack faith in our estab- 
lished system of youth education? 
With three billion dollars a year, a 


2 Richard T. Ely, Thomas S. Adams, Max O. 
Lorenz, and Allyn A. Young, Outlines of Eco- 
nomics, p. 3. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929 
(fourth revised edition). 
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conservative estimate of the cost of 
universal military training, a million- 
dollar high school could be built in 
each of three thousand counties of 
this country. With three billion dol- 
lars a year, a half-million high-school 
teachers could be employed at an 
average annual salary of six thousand 
dollars. Does anyone doubt the tre- 
mendous increase in the quality and 
quantity of youth education to be 
secured by such expenditures? 

In fact, the following paraphrase of 
the computation of the late Donald 
DuShane of the National Education 
Association shows that, with three bil- 
lion dollars, the United States could 
accomplish all these things: 

1. Construct a ten-room school building in 
every county in the United States each year 

2. Construct a $50,000 library in every 
county in the United States each year 

3. Construct annually a $150,000 hospital 
in each county 

4. Employ ten full-time school and public- 
health doctors and ten full-time school and 
public-health nurses in every county 

5. Purchase ten new modern school buses 
in each county each year 

6. Maintain one psychiatric and behavior 
clinic in every county 

7. Provide ten recreation and juvenile 
guidance workers in every county 

8. Bring all schools of the country up to a 
reasonable standard of efficiency 

9. Provide free education for the three 
million children under eighteen who are now 
not attending school 

10. Meet the pay roll of one junior college 
with ten instructors in every county 

11. Pay the expenses of a three-year grad- 
uate course for ten thousand selected stu- 


dents each year 
12. Pay the full maintenance and tuition 
at college or technical school for one year of 
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nine hundred thousand boys who would be 
conscripted under universal military training 

13. Erect a $750,000 trade school in each 
congressional district each year 

14. Still have a residue of fifteen million 
dollars each year to give each of fifteen thou- 
sand young reserve officers one thousand 
dollars’ worth of training each years 


The improbability that the Ameri- 
can people will make any such effort 
to give increased support to the sec- 
ondary schools indicates clearly that 
the place of the secondary school in 
American society is not so secure as 
we commonly like to believe. 


INSECURITY 


There are two main phases of this 
insecurity. First, the people of the 
United States do not fully understand 
what the modern secondary school can 
do, what it is trying to do, and what it 
should do educationally for the youth 
of the country. Second, the teachers of 
the secondary schools, as a group, are 
not professionally educated to conduct 
skilfully the program of a modern sec- 
ondary school and to inform and lead 
the public in understanding and sup- 
porting such a program. 

These are the two great gaps in the 
line of advance for those of us who are 
secondary-school teachers, for those 
of us who are professionally charged 
with the education of secondary- 
school teachers, and for all of us as 
citizens of a country long since pledged 
to the best possible education for all 
its youth. 

3 “What 3 Billion Dollars Would Buy,’”’ Na- 


tional Education Association Journal, XXXV 
(February, 1946), 109. 
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METHODS OF REFORM 


How are these gaps to be plugged? 
I believe that they can be, and must 
be, met by two closely associated re- 
forms in the practice of secondary edu- 
cation and in the preparation of teach- 
ers for the secondary schools. 

The first reform is a program-build- 
ing reform. The program of every sec- 
ondary school—and by “program” I 
mean the secondary curriculum and 
all other youth activities of a behav- 
ior-changing nature—must be built up 
by and within the communities in 
which the young people live. A “‘ good” 
program of secondary education in a 
community, most of whose people do 
not know that it is good, do not know 
what it means, and do not want it, is 
actually a bad program. Let us start 
with that principle and see what we 
can do. Let us have no more of this 
building a marvelously modern school 
in an intellectual and emotional 
corner. 

In 1943, as a soldier in the field, I 
heard of the New York Times’s inves- 
tigation of high-school graduates’ lack 
of knowledge of dates and great events 
in American history. I read one night 
a letter from the United States telling 
me of the Times’s “proof” that the 
high schools were not teaching func- 
tional citizenship. I read that letter 
with a sense of aching loss in my heart 
—loss that day of a boy from New 
York, a high-school graduate who had 
gone down in what seemed to me the 
most brilliant display of intelligent 
and devoted loyalty to his country I 
had ever seen. I said to myself bitter- 
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ly, “I wonder if the sergeant could 
have met the Times’s test. I wonder if 
he knew when the Constitution was 
adopted.” 

Two years later, as the war ended 
and as I pondered on the boys I had 
seen under great pressure for great 
national objectives in 1917-18 and 
those I had known in 1942-45, recog- 
nizing clearly that those of the young- 
er generation were incomparably bet- 
ter educated than were their fathers, 
for citizenship as well as for technical 
efficiency of all kinds, I heard about 
the patriotic New Jersey legislature’s 
passing a bill to require the study of 
American history for two years in the 
high school. Again I found myself 
wondering, ‘‘Would the boys whom 
we left in Massacre Valley of Attu, on 
the beaches of Anzio and Kwajalein, 
on the plains of Normandy and the 
slopes of the Rhine—would they have 
learned to love the United States as 
well as do New Jersey law-makers if 
they had studied American history in 
high school for two years instead of 
only one year?” 

These questions are not to be con- 
strued as an attack on the Times or on 
the legislature of New Jersey. They 
are merely reflections on the gap be- 
tween the modern secondary-school 
program and the ideas of the leaders 
in the community which the second- 
ary school must serve, of which the 
secondary school must be an integral 
part, and without which the secondary 
school will fail to perform its function. 
The program of the secondary school 
must be understood, developed, and 
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sustained by all the community—the 
pupils, the parents, the civic organiza- 
tions, the religious groups, the profes- 
sional and business associations, the 
labor unions, the nonschool education- 
al agencies, the government, and the 
teachers. 

I mention the teachers, because 
they are the most important of all 
these groups—much more important 
in the modern secondary-school pro- 
gram than in the older high school. 
A new education for teachers is, there- 
fore, required to fill the second great 
gap in the line of advance. 

The secondary-school teachers of 
this country are still being educated 
largely in academic corners. Their 
preparation is generally far inferior in 
quality to that given to elementary- 
school teachers. Prospective second- 
ary-school teachers are too often 
trained to be minor specialists in his- 
tory, French, or mathematics, and 
nothing much of anything else. Some 
of the persons who train them, fur- 
thermore, commonly cry that anyone 
who wishes to educate secondary- 
school teachers more broadly, more 
comprehensively, and more thoroughly 
is trying to make them less scholarly, 
less respectable, and less intellectual. 

It seems impossible for some of 
these anxious defenders of the sanctity 
of subject-matter compartmentaliza- 
tions to recognize that secondary- 
school teachers could, and should, 
know more about history, French, 
mathematics, science, homemaking, 
industrial arts, music, or any other 
disciplines related to their special work 
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in high school and at the same time 
could, and should, know something 
else. They should know about the 
growth and development of young 
people, the nature and dynamics of 
group and community living, and the 
ways—outside of history, French, 
mathematics, and the like—in which 
young people may best grow up in 
groups and communities and work for 
their own objectives in most intelli- 
gent and effective relation to the ob- 
jectives of the groups and the com- 
munities. 

A teacher educated in such a man- 
ner will not be less of a specialist than 
one who knows only an academic field 
and a few devices for instruction in 
that field. He will be a much greater 
specialist in the field of individual- and 
group-behavior engineering who, be- 
cause he regards a subject as a useful 
instrument in his professional task, 
will have an academic and scholarly 
advantage over one who thinks his 
subject is an end in itself. Teachers 
educated in such a manner in the 
teacher-training institution and on the 
job will find the task of informing the 
community and of using the commu- 
nity’s abilities in building the second- 
ary-school program a difficult but a 
satisfying task and one which they 
can do. 

The education of such teachers and 
their placement and support will give 
our great new secondary school a 
secure place in American life because 
the school will serve American life by 
being itself a central and powerful 
part of American life. 


' 
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IS THE SCHOOL FACULTY MEETING SIGNIFICANT 
IN PROMOTING PROFESSIONAL GROWTH? 


K. A. COOK 
West Virginia University 


HAROLD FULL 
University High School, Morgantown, West Virginia 


ey means for the promo- 
tion of professional growth of 
teachers are at the disposal of the 
school principal, but none appears to 
offer possibilities potentially greater 
than those accruing from the school 
faculty meeting. Primarily because 
teachers in the same school share a 
community of educational interests, 
seek a unity of social and educational 
purposes, and experience a growing 
consciousness of the social implica- 
tions of their combined efforts, the 
faculty meeting provides a unique op- 
portunity to advance in the minds of 
teachers the kind of educational per- 
spective that will tend to render them 
self-sufficient. 

It is difficult to determine the ex- 
tent to which the school faculty meet- 
ing is responsible for the improvement 
of teaching efficiency through stimula- 
tion of professional growth, but evi- 
dence indicates that the faculty meet- 
ing is used more widely than is any 
other supervisory technique as a 
means for the improvement of instruc- 


* 


tion. It is axiomatic, therefore, that 
the use of this technique for the im- 
provement of instruction be evaluated 
carefully. The study reported in this 
article represents an attempt to evalu- 
ate the school faculty meeting as an 
instrument used to advance the pro- 
fessional growth of teachers. 


THE PRESENT STUDY 


This study was made during the 
first semester of 1947-48 and repre- 
sents a reliable sampling of school 
faculty meetings in elementary and 
secondary schools of West Virginia. 
The questionnaires were answered by 
teachers representing 240 schools in 23 
counties, which are widely dispersed 
throughout the state. The question- 
naire was so constructed that the re- 
plies would provide information which 
could be used as a basis for evaluating 
faculty meetings in terms of some gen- 
erally accepted standard. Five stand- 
ards and the data of the study (Figure 
1) provide the basis for appraising the 
professional growth values of faculty 
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STANDARDS FOR FACULTY MEETINGS 


. CONCERNED WITH TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL NEEDS 
AND FOCUSED ON PROBLEMS IN IMMEDIATE SCHOOL 
ENVIRONMENT 


Problems studied concern subject matter 
Broad educational aims studied 


Teachers participate in formulating problems for 
study 


. MUST BE CONCERNED WITH BROAD DEVELOPMENTS 
AND, AT THE SAME TIME, PROVIDE FOR PROFESSIONAL 
NEEDS OF ALL TEACHERS 


Problems studied concern discipline 

Problems studied concern discipline as fundamental 
in teaching and learning 

Problems studied concern significant developments 


. MUST BE WELL PLANNED 


Notices of meetings given one week or less in ad- 
vance 

Notices of meetings given not more than one day 
in advance 

Notices of meetings given on same day 

Principal makes all plans 

Co-operative planning 

Principal presides 


. GROWTH RESULTS FROM MEETINGS FOR WHICH 
TEACHERS HAVE MADE CAREFUL PREPARATION 


30 minutes or less spent in preparation 


. TEACHERS ENCOURAGED TO PARTICIPATE IN MEETINGS 


Informal-discussion method used 
Discussion chiefly by principal 


PER 
CENT 


14 


23 


37 


Io 


61 
21 


Fic. 1.—Standards for effective faculty meetings and percentages of teachers in 240 schools in 
West Virginia, indicating that certain practices are characteristic of faculty meetings in their schools. 
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meetings in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

The first standard.—Faculty meet- 
ings must be concerned with teachers’ 
professional needs and must be fo- 
cused on educational problems grow- 
ing out of the immediate school envi- 
ronment. Whenever a principal con- 
vinces his teachers of the significant 
values accruing from faculty meet- 
ings, in terms of individual and group 
needs, the members of his staff look 
forward to the meetings as a source of 
inspiration and growth. The meetings 
become highly purposeful, and the ad- 
vance toward professional growth is 
immeasurable. 

That the problems studied in fac- 
ulty meetings are not those which are 
designed to meet adequately the 
group needs of teachers is revealed by 
the fact that, in 48 per cent of the 
schools, the problems which are stud- 
ied concern aims and objectives in 
specific subject-matter areas. The re- 
plies to the questionnaire reveal that, 
in only 14 per cent of the schools, are 
faculty meetings built -around broad 
educational problems growing out of 
the immediate school situation. A fur- 
ther indication that faculty meetings 
are not concerned to any great extent 
with the broad educational needs of 
teachers is the finding that, in only 23 
per cent of the schools, do teachers 
participate in the formulation of the 
problems to be studied in faculty 
meetings. Further examination of the 
replies shows that, in many of the 
schools which are included in this 23 
per cent, teachers are not given an op- 


portunity to experience more than a 
passing responsibility in determining 
the problems to be studied. 

If faculty meetings are devoted 
largely to a discussion of subject- 
matter aims and objectives that are 
not particularly related to the instruc- 
tional needs of teachers and if teach- 
ers do not participate to any great 
degree in formulating the problems in 
terms of their own needs, it is not easy 
to understand how even the most 
promising teachers can receive a high 
degree of professional stimulation. 
Nowhere within the scope of the data 
is there strong positive evidence that 
significant needs of the teachers are 
given attention in planning faculty 
meetings. 

The second standard.—Largely be- 
cause there exists a wide variation in 
teachers’ needs, the faculty meeting 
must be concerned with problems hav- 
ing broad educational import. Teach- 
ers vary widely, not only in training, 
experience, and professional ability, 
but also in their concepts of learning 
and teaching, of the unique function 
of the schools in society, and of the 
importance of co-operation in attain- 
ing educational objectives. They vary 
also in recognizing the need for con- 
tinuous professional growth. The pro- 
gram for a series of faculty meetings 
should have unity and continuity of 
purpose, being centered in broad edu- 
cational developments, and, at the 
same time, should provide for the pro- 
fessional needs of all the teachers. A 
faculty-meeting program which is 
channeled along the lines of the spe- 
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cial needs and interests of a few 
teachers is not likely to achieve more 
than temporary results. 

An examination of the responses to 
the questionnaire, in terms of the prin- 
ciple set forth in the preceding para- 
graph, reveals practices which are 
only mildly promising. Although 58 
per cent of the replies indicate that 
faculty meetings stimulate profes- 
sional growth, an analysis of the data 
shows that, in 37 per cent of the meet- 
ings, the major problems which are 
studied involve some form of school 
discipline. In fewer than ro per cent of 
the schools is there evidence that op- 
portunity is provided for a considera- 
tion of school discipline as a funda- 
mental element of the teaching and 
learning processes. Less than 8 per 
cent of the replies indicate that fac- 
ulty meetings are, in general, con- 
cerned with significant educational 
problems, such as the unit assign- 
ment, the school’s responsibility to the 
community, and recent developments 
in educational purposes and _ tech- 
niques. The data reveal almost no evi- 
dence that the planners, when arrang- 
ing for one meeting or a series of fac- 
ulty meetings, recognize the training, 
experience, abilities, interests, needs, 
and attitudes of teachers. 

The third standard.—Faculty meet- 
ings must be well planned; for their 
success depends largely on the thor- 
oughness of the planning. Well- 
planned teachers’ meetings serve im- 
portant educational purposes, while 
poorly planned meetings probably do 
not serve any significant purposes, es- 
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pecially aims underlying professional 
growth. In fact, meetings that are not 
well planned possibly discourage 
growth, even among the more promis- 
ing teachers. On the other hand, if the 
planners of faculty meetings are cog- 
nizant of the importance of their 
work, the wholesome results are likely 
to be of permanent character and to 
affect the work of the teacher during 
his entire professional life. 

The stimulation of a desire for pro- 
fessional growth through faculty meet- 
ings depends to a high degree on the 
method used in determining the time 
at which meetings will be held. The 
study reveals that, in 43 per cent of 
the schools, teachers do not know 
more than one day in advance that a 
meeting is to be held. In 21 per cent of 
the schools the teachers receive no- 
tices on the days on which the meet- 
ings are held. In 58 per cent of the 
schools the principal does all the plan- 
ning for faculty meetings, and, in only 
10 per cent, is co-operative planning 
recognized as fundamental to profes- 
sional growth. The study shows also 
that, in 65 per cent of the meetings, the 
principal presides and directs the dis- 
cussion, regardless of who does the 
planning. The issue of who presides at 
faculty meetings may not be educa- 
tionally significant, but, if the meeting 
is to be used as an instrument for 
stimulating professional growth, joint 
responsibility in planning must al- 
ways prevail. 

The fourth standard.—Teachers 
must prepare for the meeting before- 
hand. The greatest growth results 
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from meetings for which the teachers 
have made careful preparations. 
Teachers should be encouraged to pre- 
pare for most faculty meetings in 
terms of a previously announced pro- 
gram, and as much attention should 
be given to preparing for the next 
meeting as would be given by the 
teacher and pupils to preparing for 
any class. Although it matters little 
whether the preparation by the teach- 
ers consists in advanced reading, ex- 
perimentation, or reflective thinking, 
it is important for them to come to the 
meeting with the attitude that they 
are equipped to impart information as 
well as to receive it. If the faculty 
meeting has been carefully planned 
and highly motivated, teachers will 
bring to the meeting enthusiastic an- 
ticipation and professional interest. 
The questionnaire asked: “How 
much time do you spend prior to 
meeting time preparing for faculty 
meetings?” Sixty-three per cent of the 
teachers indicated that they spend 
less than thirty minutes in prepara- 
tion, and 59 per cent of this same 
group stated that the time spent in 
preparing for meetings is perhaps 
more nearly zero than thirty minutes. 
Furthermore, as already stated, in 43 
per cent of the schools teachers are not 
notified of a meeting more than one 
day in advance; in 70 per cent of the 
schools, teachers are given no more 
than one week’s notice; and in a large 
percentage of these schools, the nature 
of the program is known only a few 
hours before the meeting time. If ad- 
vance teacher preparation is a pre- 
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requisite to purposeful participation, 
it must be assumed, on the basis of the 
data which are disclosed by this study, 
that the school faculty meeting falls 
far short of its great possibilities as an 
instrument for the stimulation of pro- 
fessional growth. 

The fifth standard.—Teachers must 
be encouraged to participate freely 
and actively in faculty meetings, un- 
der the alert guidance of the leader of 
the meeting, whether the leader be the 
principal, a teacher, or a teacher com- 
mittee. The greatest professional 
growth can be expected from those 
meetings in which teachers are encour- 
aged not only to participate freely but 
to recognize a high degree of responsi- 
bility for active participation. If the 
teachers assume that they would do 
well to say in meetings what the prin- 
cipal would like to have them say or if 
they do not feel free to say what they 
want to say, the principal might 
wisely abandon the faculty meetings 
until the attitudes of the teachers 
become more wholesome. 

The present study reveals a brighter 
picture in regard to the practice of in- 
formal discussion. The questionnaires 
show that, in 61 per cent of the schools, 
the informal-discussion method pre- 
vails at most meetings. In only 21 per 
cent of the schools do the principals 
present the discussions with only a 
small degree of teacher participation. 
Although no statistics are available to 
indicate the extent of their use, many 
replies indicate that reports, observa- 
tion, and experimentation by teachers 
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are often used as the basis for faculty- 
meeting discussions. The small amount 
of harsh criticism of faculty-meeting 
procedure by the teachers in the 240 
schools is subjective evidence that 
school faculty meetings are probably 
moving away from autocratic admin- 
istration and control. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although professional growth is dif- 
ficult to measure and equally difficult 
to trace to its cause, the school faculty 
meeting, if used skilfully, represents 
the principal’s most promising tech- 
nique for the promotion of teacher 
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growth. The study reported in this 
article reveals a situation which is not 
highly encouraging concerning the 
school faculty meeting in one state. It 
may be that school principals, as a 
group, do not consider the faculty 
meeting a vital instrument of in-serv- 
ice training and believe that,its po- 
tentialities are grossly exaggerated. 
Whatever the cause, the data revealed 
by this study lead to the conclusion 
that faculty meetings in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of West 
Virginia do not provide the stimuli 
which are basic to genuine profes- 
sional growth. 
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HOW TO DEVELOP A FREE-READING PROGRAM 


RAY H. SIMPSON 
University of Illinois 


I Most schools the vast potentiali- 
ties of a free-reading program are 
largely unrealized at the present time. 
This article will attempt to help the 
teacher, prospective teacher, admin- 
istrator, or supervisor (1) to under- 
stand better the purposes, uses, and 
values of free reading; (2) to see more 
clearly what the teacher needs to do in 
preparing for a free-reading program; 
(3) to identify some of the methods of 
procuring appropriate resources, with- 
out undue expense to teachers, learn- 
ers, or the school system; (4) to 
visualize some of the methods which 
may effectively be used in promoting 
the free-reading program; (5) to con- 
sider some of the records which should 
be kept in a free-reading program; and 
(6) to appreciate some of the ways a 
free-reading program may be used in 
effective evaluation. 


PURPOSES AND USES OF FREE 
READING 


President Seymour of Yale has said 
that the well-educated man is one who 
has learned how to educate himself. 
One might also say that the well-read 
man is one who has learned how to 
read effectively on his own initiative. 


This implies what is, perhaps, the 
basic purpose of most free-reading 
programs: to help the learner assume 
a constantly increasing amount of 
initiative in getting and using reading 
materials that are appropriate to his 
interests and needs. Many children, if 
put in close proximity with suitable 
materials, will develop excellent read- 
ing tastes on their own, and undesir- 
able attitudes built up toward reading 
through inefficient teaching practices 
can frequently be eliminated through 
placing appropriate material in the 
classroom. 

One of the most desirable trends in 
modern education is the emphasis on 
education of a continuing sort. A good 
free-reading program provides a means 
by which the alert teacher can develop 
growing independence in reading and 
the gradual assumption of a greater 
degree of responsibility on the part of 
the learner. Free-reading programs can 
well develop what may be called “self- 
starter’”’ education which continues to 
operate after the person has left school 
and the teacher is no longer at hand 
to initiate the learning. 

Individual differences in interests, 
needs, and abilities have long been 
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known by most teachers. How to pro- 
vide for them in mass education, how- 
ever, still remains much of a mystery 
to most of the teaching profession. The 
flexibility that can easily characterize 
a free-reading program provides op- 
portunity for the English, social-sci- 
ence, or science teacher in the high 
school, and for all teachers in the ele- 
mentary school, to break away gradu- 
ally from the lock step of using the 
same materials and methods with 
every pupil in a class, regardless of 
varying needs, abilities, and interests. 
Although the teacher may find it nec- 
essary to start at a relatively low level 
with certain readers, the free-reading 
program, because of its elasticity, pro- 
vides an excellent means through 
which the tastes of each learner can be 
gradually raised. 

Urges and motives that sometimes 
lead to undesirable behavior traits can 
frequently be sublimated through the 
free-reading program, which provides 
a vicarious social outlet and a tempo- 
rary escape from what may seem to 
be, from the standpoint of the learner, 
almost unbearable home conditions or 
an intolerable school situation. Of 
course, too much escaping is danger- 
ous, but a certain amount, which can 
be procured through reading, is a good 
safety valve for many youngsters. 

Another major, but still largely un- 
explored, possibility in a free-reading 
program is its use as an evaluative ap- 
proach. The program can be of great 
help to the teacher through providing 
a functional index of ability. What the 
learner actually reads when he is 
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largely on his own and when a great 
variety of reading materials is pro- 
vided is one of the best indications of 
his actual reading level. This evalua- 
tion may be facilitated if the teacher 
will learn the approximate difficulty 
level and the interest level of each 
book that is used in the free-reading 
program. 

By keeping a record of what is read 
and who reads it, the alert teacher can 
make an excellent appraisal of the 
types of materials that are most 
needed. When the opportunity for ob- 
taining additional materials is pre- 
sented, either through purchase or 
through tapping sources of reading 
materials already available in the 
community, the teacher can see that 
appropriate and useful books are ac- 
quired. 

Under a free-reading setup, the 
quality and amount of reading, or 
even the lack of quality and amount 
of reading, will usually be a good index 
of the effectiveness or the lack of ef- 
fectiveness of the reading instruction 
which has been given to the child in 
the past. If little free reading is done 
when the chance is given, all members 
of the school staff should regard this 
fact as a warning that something is 
seriously amiss. If a child knows how 
to read but does not use his skill be- 
cause of the development of poor atti- 
tudes, his skill is of little value. The 
quality, quantity, and variety of ma- 
terials which are actually read by a 
youngster without coercion are good 
indications of the basic effectiveness 
of his past reading training. 
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Teachers who use standardized ob- 
jective tests can determine the age- 
difficulty level and age-interest level of 
most of the available materials. The 
average age-difficulty level is deter- 
mined by figuring the average reading 
age of the pupils who actually like a 
particular book or magazine over a 
period of time. An index of age-interest 
level is obtained in a similar fashion, 
by determining the average chrono- 
logical age of those pupils who like the 
particular book or magazine which is 
under consideration. For example, the 
average reading age of pupils who like 
a book or magazine may be 12.5, while 
the average chronological age of the 
group may be 14.0. 


PREPARATION OF TEACHER 


The intelligent teacher is, of course, 
concerned with the types of ap- 
proaches that he should consider 
adopting in order to promote an ef- 
fective free-reading program. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs suggest some of 
these approaches. 

Approaches concerned with purposes 
and goals.—The possible purposes and 
goals which a learner may have in 
reading should be thoroughly studied 
by the teacher. For example, it is de- 
sirable to have a clear understanding 
of the fundamental difference between 
reading primarily for pleasure and 
reading primarily to get the answer to 
a problem or question. The former type 
of reading is recreational in nature, 
and the major consideration is the 
degree to which the reader enjoys the 
process of reading. In the problem, or 
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work-type, reading, the primary con- 
sideration is whether the end result 
of the reading is satisfactory. Closely 
related to a study of differences in the 
purposes of reading is analysis of the 
possible motives and interests of the 
pupils and familiarity with ways and 
means of discovering individual inter- 
ests and motives. Consideration 
should be given to the advisability of 
using some of the interest question- 
naires and inventories now available; 
for means of discovering the main- 
springs of action in each learner are 
basic to understanding him and his 
reading needs. 

Careful consideration should be 
given also to ways of determining 
reasonable goals to be set up with the 
learner. Determining the goals will 
frequently involve planning how to 
check the reading level of the learner 
and also how to obtain some indica- 
tion of the breadth or lack of breadth 
of his reading activities. Reasonable 
goals, involving improvement of both 
quantity and quality of reading, can 
best be set up if the teacher 
has planned for this activity before- 
hand. 

In setting up reasonable reading 
goals, the teacher must remember that 
the child should always start at the 
reading and interest level at which he 
is likely to have some measure of suc- 
cess, regardless of how low that level 
is initially. With some learners this 
may mean starting almost exclusively 
with picture magazines and books. 

A major goal of both teachers and 
learners should be to develop demo- 
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cratic methods of planning, working, 
and learning during the activities of 
the free-reading period. Democratic 
development of the program is basical- 
ly fundamental to its efficient opera- 
tion. 

Another goal of the alert teacher is 
to examine his own free-reading ac- 
tivities to discover whether any 
changes in the type or range of his 
own reading should be made. The good 
teacher believes enough in what he is 
teaching to practice it himself. 

A reasonable and generally desir- 
able goal of the teacher is to try to 
draw other teachers into the pro- 
gram through soliciting their advice 
and help. Any free-reading program is 
likely to be more successful if everyone 
who works with the learners is familiar 
with what is being attempted. Fre- 
quently it is also possible to have sev- 
eral teachers, or even the whole teach- 
ing staff, develop the free-reading 
program on a co-operative basis. Li- 
brarians, administrators, and parents 
can often be of great assistance in 
such a program. 

A pproaches concerned with resources. 
—Helping students learn how to get 
and to enjoy appropriate reading ma- 
terials is a key factor of an effective 
free-reading program. Accomplishing 
this goal will generally involve a large 
amount of planning by the teacher be- 
fore the class gathers for its first ses- 
sion. Several types of activities have 
been found helpful in planning for a 
free-reading program. 

It is usually desirable for the teach- 
er to familiarize himself with the grade 
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levels of all available materials. List- 
ing these resources, together with the 
average reading level to which each 
item is likely to have most appeal, is 
frequently a helpful approach. A com- 
prehensive list should include the ap- 
propriate materials which are acces- 
sible in public libraries. 

The teacher should be willing to 
read many samples of many children’s 
books; for if the teacher believes that 
it is beneath his dignity to sample 
children’s books, his students are not 
likely to read many of the books. 
Closely tied up with this willingness 
should be the ability to determine, 
with considerable accuracy, the read- 
ing difficulty level of each book that is 
sampled. This evaluation should be 
noted for future classroom use. 

Standard lists which group books 
according to age level (or maturity 
level) and difficulty level should be 
freely utilized by the teacher. These 
lists, together with the sampling sug- 
gested in the preceding paragraph, 
should help the teacher gather as good 
a supply of reading materials as time 
and the financial resources of the 
school will permit before the class first 
meets. Reading materials brought by 
the learners themselves should be con- 
tinuously added to those already as- 
sembled. 

If a choice of rooms is possible, the 
teacher should try to get a room with 
a good physical setup. The room 
should have many shelves, a black- 
board, adequate lighting, and tables 
and chairs rather than rows of seats 
and desks. It should be relatively 
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quiet, and the atmosphere should be 
informal. 

Preparation concerned with methods. 
—While an essential feature of an ef- 
fective free-reading program is the 
large share which learners have in 
carrying it on, there still remains much 
planning which the wise teacher will 
do before the program is launched. 

In the preplanning, the teacher will 
devise ways of developing democratic 
participation in the activities which 
are tied up with the free reading. It is 
not enough for a teacher to resolve to 
be democratic in his methods. Plans 
must be laid for developing in learners 
such abilities as selecting interesting 
books, ordering reading materials, 


planning a balance of individual and 
group activities, deciding what records 
should be kept, and evaluating wisely 


the worth of various individual or 
group-reading activities. 

Since diagnosis of individuals in any 
group for teaching-learning purposes 
is important, the teacher should plan 
means by which each learner will be 
able to study himself and by which the 
teacher can get to know the children 
with whom he is to work. This will 
involve becoming familiar with tests, 
questionnaires, and inventories which 
can help in a study of the social, emo- 
tional, mental, and reading differences 
of individual pupils. Also, since inter- 
ests are of paramount importance in a 
free-reading program, the teacher may 
well make a study of ways of measur- 
ing and developing interests. 

Closely related to the need for 
diagnostic plans is the need for plans 
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for evaluation. The teacher should 
make definite plans for helping each 
learner continuously to evaluate his 
progress under a reading program. The 
teacher will, of course, participate in 
the evaluation, which will involve 
such aspects as seeing whether the in- 
terests of the reader expand, whether 
interests improve in quality, and 
whether the student, of his own accord, 
reads more books of better quality. 
The teacher will do well to remember 
that the primary success of a reading 
program is contained in the answer to 
the question: What does the child read 
in his spare time while away from the 
direct guidance of the school? 

Another phase of the program is 
tied up with questions concerned with 
keeping records of the reading activi- 
ties. Examples are: What types of 
records should the students be encour- 
aged to keep? How should the prob- 
lem be presented to the learners? What 
record of plans, procedures, informa- 
tion about learners, and other data 
would it be desirable for the teacher to 
keep? Generally speaking, the records 
which are kept by the learner should be 
brief but specific enough to give him a 
picture of what he has read and some 
concise evaluation representing his re- 
action to various parts. 


COLLECTING MATERIALS FOR A FREE- 
READING PROGRAM 


An effective free-reading program 
on any level or in any subject demands 
the gathering of a wealth of reading 
materials on a great variety of sub- 
jects and of many reading-difficulty 
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levels. This is the only way that indi- 
vidual differences in abilities, inter- 
ests, and needs can be met. For this 
reason, the problem of how to collect 
a sufficient supply of reading materi- 
als is important. 

Enlisting co-operation of learners.— 
A most important consideration in 
developing any free-reading program 
is enlisting the co-operation of the 
learners in selecting and obtaining 
materials. This procedure produces 
results in terms of additional materials 
for the classroom library and gives the 
learners much-needed practice and ex- 
perience in locating resources—a skill 
that will prove invaluable after they 
leave school. Learners may be encour- 
aged to select books and magazines 
through the use of annotated bibliog- 
raphies. 

Lists of free or inexpensive materi- 
als can be furnished to the students 
with the suggestion that each student 
write for at least one type of material 
which to him looks interesting and 
valuable. Not only is this a worth- 
while experiment in the acquisition of 
resources, but it can, in many cases, 
be justified on the basis of functional 
letter-writing alone. When the mate- 
rials arrive, the teacher can give the 
learners guided practice in evaluating 
the resources. Another letter-writing 
experience of worth is to have the pu- 
pils who are members of the resource 
committee write to publishers, de- 
scribing the types of materials for 
which the class is looking. 

Students may frequently be en- 
couraged to bring books from home 
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and to share them with other pupils. 
This exchange brings a greater variety 
of books into the classroom and may 
develop the desire to build up home 
libraries. Day-old newspapers brought 
from home into the classroom each 
day will frequently be of value, par- 
ticularly to those pupils who see only 
one newspaper each day, or perhaps 
none at all. 

In many schools in which the stu- 
dent buys or rents his books, a pro- 
cedure can be set up which is less ex- 
pensive than most present systems and 
also provides much greater variety of 
reading resources. For example, in an 
English class of thirty-five students in 
which each student is expected to buy 
or rent the same textbook or set of 
textbooks at a yearly cost of $1.50, 
each student can pay $1.25 into a pool 
from which the class, with the guid- 
ance of the teacher, acquires needed 
materials. In this arrangement every 
learner will not ordinarily get the same 
materials as every other learner. Rath- 
er, not more than four or five copies of 
any single book or magazine will be 
purchased by a particular class. The 
rest of the money will be spent on 
other books, magazines, newspapers, 
pamphlets, and even tests if they are 
needed. Variety in interest and diffi- 
culty level will be a major goal. The 
process of selecting, obtaining, classi- 
fying, and using the variety of material 
that can thus be procured can become 
an excellent learning experience. In 
using the money, the class should con- 
sider the possibility of purchasing 
many ten- and twenty-five-cent books 
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rather than a few more expensive 
books. Buying from secondhand book- 
stores should be considered. The learn- 
ers themselves should have a major 
share in starting or developing a good 
classroom library for free reading. 

If money for materials has to be 
raised by special projects or entertain- 
ments, the school may sponsor fairs, 
carnivals, auction sales, or sales of 
candy and pencils. These activities 
may raise money and also have certain 
educational values. Fines for overdue 
books may also be a minor source of 
money for books. 

Pupils can frequently help the 
teacher build up a good variety of 
picture material. Picture-reading is 
an enjoyable experience to many chil- 
dren and will frequently lead to other 
types of reading. Those pictures which 
seem likely to be of most interest 
should probably be mounted. 

Utilizing clubs and other organiza- 
tions in the community.—In most com- 
munities the members of civic clubs or 
other organizations are glad to help 
or sponsor worth-while projects. If 
the learners and teachers request an 
opportunity to explain to these or- 
ganizations the need for more materi- 
als, the presentation of the problem 
will sometimes bring assistance in 
building up classroom libraries. In 
some communities the parent-teach- 
ers’ association has taken this as a 
special project. 

Some teachers maintain that it is 
impossible to get a sufficient variety 
of appropriate reading materials with- 
out added money outlay, but this as- 
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sertion is often more of an alibi than a 
real reason for the lack of materials in 
the classroom. Experience has shown 
that, in practically every American 
community, a wealth of usable reading 
materials is to be found in old maga- 
zines in attics or storerooms. An alert 
teacher and his students can (1) pre- 
pare a list of appropriate magazines, 
such as Life and the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine; (2) make a system- 
atic collection of old copies; (3) cull 
the material, selecting only that which 
seems to be of value and interest to the 
students in the grade level concerned; 
(4) classify according to subject; and 
(5) label and file the materials for fu- 
ture use. After the teacher has pro- 
moted a project like this for a few 
years, the problem will not be one of 
having insufficient material but rather 
one of finding a place for all the useful 
reading resources which have been 
gathered. 

In some communities chambers of 
commerce are good sources for certain 
types of maps and descriptive materi- 
als. Sometimes they can also give in- 
formation on sources of other useful 
reading matter. 

Another procedure which works well 
in certain situations is for the teacher 
periodically to borrow groups of books 
from the public library for a certain 
length of time and to place them in the 
classroom. It may be argued that these 
books could just as well be used at the 
public library or drawn from the li- 
brary by the students. While this 
statement is true, the books are much 
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more likely to be read if they are avail- 
able in the classroom. 

Encouraging parents to give maga- 
zine subscriptions or books to their 
children as Christmas or birthday 
presents will help form a sound basis 
for a free-reading program. A good 
method of encouraging parents to do so 
is to send home lists of books or mag- 
azines which would be appropriate for 
specified age groups. These lists are 
of definite help to parents who would 
like to give their children useful gifts 
but who do not know what to get. It 
is well to be sure that the reading-dif- 
ficulty level of the books or magazines 
on the list is low for the age group con- 
cerned. 

Working with other educators.— 
Lists of books compiled by education- 
al experts can frequently be of assist- 
ance in deciding what resources to 
acquire. For example, a list such as 
Slater’s' will aid the teacher who has 
difficulty with slow learners. 

In many schools much can be done 
by an active teacher to help adminis- 
trators and teachers see the inadvisa- 
bility of following the policy of forcing 
each learner at any particular grade 
level to get and use the same books and 
magazines as every other student on 
the same grade level. The nature of 
individual differences, which has been 
demonstrated by psychologists, makes 
this practice unsound, but it still 
persists in too many schools. 


Russell Slater, Books for Youth Who Dislike 
Reading. Ohio Conference on Reading, Bulletin 
No. 2. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University 
Press, 1941. 
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Teachers can frequently encourage 
the promotion of a free-reading pro- 
gram through exchanging books and 
various reading resources with other 
teachers. The aid of these teachers and 
of their students can be solicited in 
discovering magazine and newspaper 
resources in the community. Thus, the 
other teachers are encouraged to talk 
about what is being done, and desir- 
able changes may be produced in them. 


USE OF FREE-READING TIME 


Location and place of use of reading 
resources.—Experience has shown that 
there are great advantages to building 
up a comprehensive assortment of 
reading materials in each classroom. 
Having the resources close at hand 
tends to promote reading and also the 
reading of more books in the central 
library. Appropriate reading in the 
classroom begets reading elsewhere. 

Book jackets and other advertising 
materials put out by book companies 
may frequently be used to arouse in- 
terest. A classroom bulletin board 
which utilizes materials of this kind, 
plus student-drawn posters and car- 
toons depicting interesting scenes from 
books or magazines, will tend to de- 
velop wider reading interest. 

Ordinarily the class will have a sys- 
tem by means of which the resources 
from the classroom library can be 
taken out overnight or longer. Those 
persons who are allowed to draw out 
the materials need not be restricted to 
students in the immediate classroom. 

Procedures in working with indi- 
viduals and groups.—What procedures 
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should be used in developing an effec- 
tive free-reading program? This ques- 
tion is of primary concern to the class- 
room teacher. The program should be 
based on developing democratic pro- 
cedures, the students being trained to 
take more and more responsibility. Di- 
rect assignments are to be avoided, 
particularly after the program gets 
under way. The program should be 
developed as a class program, not a 
teacher program. 

The program may start with the 
students’ reading largely what they 
like to read. This method gives the 
teacher a picture of the functional 
reading level of each learner. As the 
reading plans develop for each indi- 
vidual, the teacher should attempt to 
give guidance, so that the variety of 
materials enjoyed increases and the 
quality of what is enjoyed becomes 
better. Since the teacher knows the 
reading level and tastes of each learn- 
er, he should be in a position to sug- 
gest at any time a piece of reading that 
any particular student is likely to 
enjoy. 

A free-reading program can, and 
should, be largely a program of the 
learners themselves. Placing a student 
in charge of checking books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers in and out will 
help. This position can become one of 
honor which is rotated among the stu- 
dents so that many of them will have 
the educational experience of doing this 
type of work. Enlisting the support of 
learners in drawing up a list of books 
and magazines which are suitable for 
Christmas and birthday presents and 
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permitting the students to distribute 
the list will frequently encourage de- 
sirable reactions. 

Occasional discussions held in large 
or small groups, or presentations on 
topics such as the following, will be 
helpful: “Things I Have Read and 
Liked, with Reasons.” “‘The Field of 
Reading I Enjoy Most.’ Dramatizing 
a Scene I Have Read.” “‘ ‘Teaser’ Re- 
port on a Book I Have Read and 
Liked.” The effectiveness of the last 
type of report can be measured par- 
tially by the speaker’s keeping a check 
on how many students read the book 
as a result of his “teaser” report. 
“Sales” talks for books constitute an- 
other avenue for arousing interest in 
reading. Allowing a student to tell 
part of a story in an attempt to influ- 
ence his listeners to read the rest of it 
will often produce good results. Op- 
portunity for oral reading of poet- 
ry is sometimes desirable. 

Puppet shows frequently encourage 
free reading in the field of drama. 
Reading may also be tied up with, and 
develop from, seeing current movies. 
The scheduling of the latter often can 
be determined in advance by tele- 
phoning the local theater managers. 
For pupils who do not seem to be able 
to get interested in books, it is advis- 
able at first to encourage the use of 
magazines and newspapers almost ex- 
clusively. At times, painting, con- 
struction, etc., can be tied up with 
the other activities of the free-reading 
period. 

The wise teacher will, of course, en- 
courage many individual conferences 
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to give the student an opportunity to 
talk over likes, dislikes, plans, and 
problems. In these conferences the 
teacher can give guidance toward 
broader and deeper appreciation of the 
pleasure of reading. 


RECORDS TO BE KEPT 


The student should be encouraged 
to keep a record of what he has read. 
A record of this kind will not only give 
him encouragement and a feeling of 
growth but will also serve as a basis for 
evaluation by the learner himself and 
by the teacher. Care should be taken, 
however, not to make the keeping of 
records so time-consuming that the 
student comes to dislike the process. 

Sometimes it is worth while to have 
a sheet in the back of each book or 
magazine on which each person who 
uses it indicates his reaction to it in a 
sentence or two. This may motivate 
more reading and gives the prospective 
reader a picture of how other readers 
have felt about what he is considering 
reading. 

The making of an appropriate book 
cover by the first reader can some- 
times be used as a desirable type of 
motivation. 

Some classes have found that using 
a large chart on which the name of 
each student appears is helpful. Under 
each name is placed a pocket in which 
that particular student places a record 
of the reading which he has done since 
the previous summer. 

It is well for the teacher also to keep 
some record of the leisure-time read- 
ing of each student. This type of rec- 
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ord is more valuable if a brief indica- 
tion of the reaction of the reader to 
each piece of material that he has 
read is also recorded. Sometimes a 
teacher’s record of his own leisure- 
time reading serves as a stimulus both 
for him and for his students. 


EFFECTIVE EVALUATION 


A free-reading program which is 
properly operated has several definite 
advantages from the standpoint of 
evaluation. At the present time, most 
teacher evaluation of reading is based 
either on assigned reading or on for- 
mal reading tests in a rather artificial 
setting. Evaluation in a free-reading 
situation can discover the intrinsic 
motivations for reading. 

Evaluation and functional use of 
reading.—What the child does in a 
free-reading period, with a minimum 
of assignment or supervision, consti- 
tutes one of the finest means of evalu- 
ating the recreational-reading pro- 
gram of a school because it is an index 
of the probable carry-over value of 
formal reading instruction to out-of- 
school activities. Most schools and 
most teachers have been much more 
conscious of the problem of teaching 
the child how to read than they have 
been of the problem of teaching the 
student to want to read in recreational 
and problem-solving situations. 

The kind of reading a student does 
in his free time is a good index of his 
self-motivated reading level. This 
reading level may be examined from 
the standpoint of sheer quantity— 
how much does. he read? It may also 
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be considered from the standpoint of 
types of reading done—does he read 
for many different purposes? It may 
be judged from the standpoint of dif- 
ficulty of what is actually read—what 
is the top difficulty level and the aver- 
age difficulty level of the free reading? 
Again the reading may be analyzed 
with regard to the diversity of sub- 
jects used for enjoyment or other 
functional purposes——what is the var. 
ety of the reading? Attitudes toward 
reading can be examined in a fairly 
true-to-life situation—do attitudes re- 
flect a general like or dislike for read- 
ing? Making a single estimate in each 
of these areas is of value; periodic 
checks on the same factors give a 
basis for estimating progress or lack of 
progress in reading uses. These areas 
are a few in which free reading can 
give a realistic setting for evaluative 
purposes. 

Ability to select and obtain type of 
reading materials needed.—In many of 
our classes, the selection and acquisi- 
tion of reading materials usually 
have been functions over which the 
teacher, or at least someone beside the 
learner, has had a virtual monopoly. 
This method has had the unfortunate 
effect of producing school graduates 
who have had little or no practice or 
facility in selecting and obtaining 
reading materials on their own. The 
learner has been trained to depend on 
the teacher or on someone else to pro- 
cure materials for him. A free-reading 
program tends to expose the weak- 
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ness of current practice to both teach- 
er and student. Thus a good ground- 
work can be laid for helping the stu- 
dent see the necessity for him to devel- 
op abilities in selection and acquisition 
if he is to be able to procure and 
use appropriately reading materials 
when he leaves school. 

Free reading and self-evaluation.— 
A good reader, for most purposes, is a 
critical reader. The critical reader has 
the ability to evaluate his own read- 
ing skills and actual practices in a 
realistic situation. The free-reading 
program helps the student to appreci- 
ate this need and provides for him 
many and varied opportunities to 
practice self-evaluation related to 
reading. 

For example, the teacher can en- 
courage the student to give a brief 
evaluation of the apparent worth to 
him of each thing he reads, to ask, 
“Was my time well spent in doing this 
reading? Why?” The learner can keep 
a record showing what he read, when 
he read it, and what his reaction was 
to it. After a period of time he can go 
back over his record and, with some 
guidance, determine what changes 
have taken place in his reading, by 
asking: “ Did I develop new interests? 
Did my reading become more varied? 
Does my reading show a good balance 
between reading done for recreation 
and reading done to help me solve 
personal or probable occupational 
problems?” 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF INTERNSHIP 
FOR TEACHERS 


CLIFFORD L. BISHOP 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri 


HE success of a program of intern- 

ship for teaching depends, to a 
large extent, on its organization. The 
variety of persons who are involved in 
a program of this kind makes its or- 
ganization difficult. First, the prospec- 
tive teacher must be considered; sec- 
ond, the teacher; third, the pupils; 
fourth, the supervisory and adminis- 
trative staff of the school system; and 
fifth, the college or university profes- 
sional and supervisory staff. For this 
reason the organization of internship 
programs varies so greatly that careful 
observation is necessary if any definite 
form or common grounds for compari- 
son among the programs are to be dis- 
covered. 

THE STUDY 


In the present study of internship 
for teachers, the many forms of organ- 
ization of existing programs were 
scrutinized in order to note any pre- 
dominating trends or characteristics. 
Fifty-nine institutions of higher edu- 
cation, representing every section of 
the United States and most types of 
colleges and universities now par- 
ticipating in the education of teachers, 
were selected for this purpose. In ad- 


* 


dition to the study of the organization 
of present programs, consideration 
was given to what the organization of 
teacher internship should be. Infor- 
mation for the latter phase of the 
study was obtained from the opinions 
of a jury of thirty-six specialists in 
teacher education. The questionnaire 
was the instrument used in each 
phase. 
THE FINDINGS 


Provisions made for internship teach- 
ing.—What provisions should be made 
for teacher internship? The jury of 
specialists was given the option of 
indicating that no provision should be 
made, that the university or college 
should co-operate with the public or 
private school which provides for in- 
tern teachers, or that the university 
should sponsor a definite program of 
internship. The jurors were also pro- 
vided space for stating their own opin- 
ions if their judgments did not agree 
with any of the alternatives. The jury 
was unanimous in advocating some 
form of internship; not a single juror 
was against internship as a means of 
providing experience for prospective 
teachers. 
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As a means of comparison, the rep- 
resentatives of the co-operating insti- 
tutions were asked to indicate what 
was being done about sponsorship of 
the intern program. The results are 
shown in Table r. 

The proportion of the jurors favor- 
ing a program in which control is exer- 
cised by the institution is larger than 
the proportion of institutions now fol- 
lowing a program of this kind. Since 
the institution is largely responsible 
for the professional preparation of 
teachers, perhaps it is only natural 
that the institution should direct and 
sponsor the program of internship. 
There is a tendency toward co-opera- 
tive leadership, as there should be. 
However, it seems advisable at the 
present time, according to the evi- 
dence presented here, for the institu- 
tion to sponsor the program, with the 
complete co-operation of all groups in 
a unified effort. Sponsorship does not 
necessarily mean domination; it can, 
instead, mean wise leadership. 

The length of internship programs.— 
The length of programs of internship 
depends on so many controlling fac- 
tors that it is difficult to present defi- 
nite data. Nevertheless, the specialists 
in teacher education were asked to in- 
dicate how long a period of internship 
should be. Many of the jurors gave 
two figures between which internship 
programs should fall; others indicated 
a minimum figure. For comparison the 
minimum figure was used in each case. 

According to the data in Table 1, 
the length of internship programs is 
considerably shorter than is deemed 


desirable by the jury. Perhaps this 
difference is the result of such factors 
as the expense of internship, the dif- 
ficulty of providing adequate super- 
vision, the distance of co-operating 
schools from the campus, or the cur- 
rent demand for teachers—trained or 
untrained. It is a fact that, during pe- 
riods of teacher shortage, the period of 
training is set at a minimum. 


Time at which young teachers par- 
ticipate in internship.—When the spe- 
cialists in teacher education were 
asked at what time in the professional 
preparation the young teacher should 
participate in internship, 53 per cent 
of the thirty-six jury members stated 
that they preferred the five-year plan 
in which internship was placed after 
graduation, during the fifth year, and 
25 per cent preferred internship dur- 
ing the Senior year. Twenty-two per 
cent preferred a flexible program that 
would allow for certain peculiarities of 
situations and individuals. 

In regard to what is being done cur- 
rently, Table 1 shows that 59 per 
cent, of the fifty-nine institutions indi- 
cated, without qualifications, that 
their programs were arranged for Sen- 
iors; 17 per cent said that internship 
was made a part of a five-year pro- 
gram and was placed in the fifth year. 
In addition, the following unusual 
programs were described: 


1. Internship in the Junior year, with 
three weeks in the Senior year if needed 

2. Elementary-school teachers given in- 
ternship during the Senior year and music 
supervisors at different times 

3. Internship during the Sophomore year, 


Beston University 


School of Education 


Library 
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TABLE 1 


PRACTICES IN TEACHER INTERNSHIP ADVOCATED BY THE JURY COMPARED 
WITH ACTUAL PRACTICES REPORTED BY INSTITUTIONS 


Jury RESPONSE InsTITUTION RESPONSE 


Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


Type of control: 
Institution sponsored 67 63 
School sponsored II 30 
Co-operatively sponsored 8 3 5 
No answer 2 


Length of program: 
One school year 
One semester 
One quarter 
Nine weeks 


Contingent on progress 
No answer 


Time of participation: 
Senior year 
After receipt of Bachelor’s degree 
At other times 


Graduate credit for internship: 
Allow credi 
Allow no credit 
No answer 


Undergraduate credit for internship: 
Allow credit 
Allow no credit 
No answer 


Payment to intern: 
Full salary of beginning teacher 
One-third beginning salary 
One-half beginning salary 
Two-thirds beginning salary 
No proportion specified 
No remuneration 
No answer 


Payment to co-operating schools or teach- 
ers: 
Make remuneration 
Do not make remuneration............ 
No answer 


* One other juror, who voted for a minimum of one quarter, stated that, if a five-year plan of educa- 
tion were in use, he favored a full year of internship. 

t Four of this number said that, in case of a four-year plan, they preferred internship during the Senior 
year. 
t One juror would allow credit in cases in which professional work is postponed until graduate level. 
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15 42 14 24 
; 9 25 19 32 
3 ia ime 5 14 I 2 
9 25 35 59 
19f 53 10 17 
8 22 14 24 
24 67 9 15 
25 7° 53 go 
7 19 4 7 
4 II 2 3 
i, 
9 25 2 3 
9 25 5 9 
pg II 30 52 88 
15 42 33 56 
20 55 24 
i I 3 2 3 


TABLE 1—Continued 


Jury REsPonsE InstITUTION RESPONSE 


Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


Agency for accrediting co-operating 
schools: 


National association for internship 
Institution and state, jointly 
Institution and school, jointly 
Institution and accrediting agency, joint- 


ly 
Institution, state, and accrediting agency 
Group of co-operating schools 
No answer 


Student-teaching requirements: 
Require before internship 
Do not require 
Qualified replies 


Observation before internship: 
Require 
Do not require 


Intern, institution, and school 
Intern and institution 
Institution and school 

Intern and school 


Sequence of professional courses: 
Before internship 
As integral part of internship 
Before and after internship 
Before and during internship 
Before, after, and during internship. ... 


Contract agreement between: 
Institution and school 
Institution, school, and intern 
School and intern 
Institution, school, and supervising 


PRACTICE 
5 14 3 5 
I 3 2 3 
4 II 10 17 
3 8 2 3 
21 58 14 24 
10 28 42 71 
4 II 2 3 
I 3 18 31 
Intern placed according to wishes of: 
: Person or committee representing insti- 
17 47 3 5 4 
5 14 13 22 
5 14 4 7 
36 100 59 100 
6 17 19 32 
4 II 2 3 i 
14 39 21 36 | 
5 14 7 12 
7 19 10 17 
16 45 21 36 
I 3 2 3 
3 8 33 56 
Only good relationship needed......... I 3 
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in case of an elementary-school program of 
two years’ duration 

4. Internship during the third year of a 
three-year junior-college program for ele- 
mentary-school teachers 


Credit for internship.—Should grad- 
uate or undergraduate credit be given 
for internship? If so, how much? In 
regard to graduate credit, two-thirds 
of the jury members stated that they 
were in favor of granting some gradu- 
ate credit, although three of these 
jurors did not specify what amount. 
The answers of the twenty-one jurors 
responding to the question of what 
amount of credit should be offered 
varied from 3 quarter hours to 28 
quarter hours of graduate credit, with 
15 quarter hours as a median. 

Nine institutions reported that 
some graduate credit was offered. One 
institution did not report the amount; 
in the other eight institutions, the 
amount of graduate credit which was 
granted varied from 4 to 39 quarter 
hours, with a median of 6.5 hours. 
Fifty institutions indicated that no 
graduate credit was given. These fig- 
ures are not alarming if one takes into 
account the small number of institu- 
tions which offer internship at the 
graduate level. 

As shown in Table 1, thirty-two of 
the thirty-six specialists reported con- 
cerning undergraduate credit. Seventy 
per cent were in favor of allowing 
some credit, although four did not 
wish to state the amount that should 
be given. The twenty-one jurors who 
specified the amount favored from 6.5 


quarter hours to 24 quarter hours, 
with 15 as the median. Generally 
speaking, the jurors reacted to the 
question regarding graduate and un- 
dergraduate credit independently, as 
if a program were designed at each of 
these levels. However, one of the 
members stated that no undergradu- 
ate credit should be given because in- 
ternship should be provided at the 
graduate level alone. 

Of the institutions, 7 per cent indi- 
cated that they offered no undergrad- 
uate credit; 90 per cent responded 
that credit was offered, although one 
institution did not indicate the 
amount. In the fifty-two institutions 
which indicated how much credit was 
offered, the range of the credit was 
from 4.5 quarter hours to 22 quarter 
hours, with 15 as a median. The me- 
dian number of credit hours offered 
and the median number suggested by 
the jury were the same—ts. In gen- 
eral, the jury advocated far more in- 
ternship with credit at the graduate 
level, thus pointing to a future goal 
toward which to work. 

Financial arrangements.—The ju- 
rors were asked what per cent of a 
regular teacher’s salary an intern 
should be paid. Table 1 shows that 67 
per cent of the jurors indicated that 
the intern should be paid something; 
only 42 per cent were willing to quote 
a percentage. Eleven were willing to 
specify a certain sum which, when 
translated into terms of a monthly 
salary (if on a nine-months’ basis), 
ranged from $50 to $150, with a me- 
dian at $100. In addition to those ju- 
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rors who specified exact amounts, 
others were in favor of the following 
arrangements: 


1. Provide the intern with the cost of 
room and board 

2. Pay the intern in proportion to a full 
load carried 

3. Provide the intern with expense money 

4. Provide the intern with living and spe- 
cial intern expenses 

5. Provide the intern with enough money 
to assist in living away from the college 


Internship should provide for the 
good student but should help keep out 
the poor student. One of the jurors 
favored that remuneration be limited 
to graduate students only. 

Thirty per cent of the jurors 
thought that interns should be paid 
nothing; two of that number believed 
that the intern should be required to 
pay regular tuition instead. Two others 
indicated that tuition should be 
charged those interns who were given 
some remuneration. 

All fifty-nine co-operating institu- 
tions responded in regard to their ac- 
tual practice in paying interns. Only 
12 per cent of the fifty-nine institu- 
tions offered any kind of remuneration 
and only two paid any substantial 
amounts. Three per cent of the insti- 
tutions stated that about one-half the 
regular salary that was paid to begin- 
ning teachers was given to interns. 
Three others stated that their pro- 
gram paid the interns the following 
monthly stipends: two institutions 
paid $22, one institution paid $33. One 
institution stated that the co-operat- 
ing school paid for the intern’s board 
and room, while another reported that 
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the state department and the univer- 
sity shared the transportation fees of 
the intern, but that no other remuner- 
ation was given. 

Nineteen per cent of the institu- 
tions required students to pay tuition 
for the privilege of interning. None of 
the five institutions that made cash 
payments to the intern required tui- 
tion from him. 

In conclusion, 67 per cent of the 
jury members were in favor of some 
remuneration’s being given to the in- 
terns. In actual practice, however, 
only 12 per cent of the institutions 
provided for even the slightest finan- 
cial payment. 

That no remuneration should be 
made to co-operating schools, was the 
opinion of 55 per cent of the 36 ju- 
rors. One of the jurors felt that the 
university should give the school a re- 
turn other than money for its trouble. 
Forty-two per cent believed that some 
remuneration should be given. Be- 
cause there was no general agreement 
on the matter, simplified versions of 
the diverse statements follow. The 
institution should: 

1. Pay part of the salary of the supervis- 
ing teachers. 

2. Provide a set sum so that it will have 
some authority. 

3. Pay in proportion to the services which 
the school renders to the institution. 

4. Pay $30 to the directing teachers. 

5. Pay in money or in services. 

6. Provide enough to pay the salaries of 
the teachers who are released to help the 
interns—for time off from regular teaching. 

7. Subsidize the school and pay the super- 


vising teachers. 
8. Make plans according to income. 
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9. Provide $30 for the first intern; $20 for 
each additional intern a semester. 

1o. Pay a token amount so that the 
schools do not feel imposed upon. 

11. Provide $200 a semester. 


The remaining four jurors stated 
that they were in favor of paying a 
sum for the services which were ren- 
dered but were uncertain of the 
amount or the arrangement. 

Twenty-four of the fifty-nine insti- 
tutions reported that they neither 
paid money nor provided other bene- 
fits to the co-operating school or to its 
teachers. Twenty-nine per cent stated 
that they gave the supervising teacher 
certain stipends or privileges for serv- 
ices rendered. These stipends and 
privileges included: 

1. Seven dollars and fifty cents per intern 
was paid to the teacher each month. 

2. In six cases, the supervising teacher was 
given credit toward tuition. 

3. Twenty-five dollars was paid to each 
supervising teacher for each intern and $5.00 
for each observer. 

4. Twenty-five dollars per intern per 
month was paid in two cases. 

5. Three hundred dollars was paid for the 
supervising teacher with a Bachelor’s degree; 
$350, for the supervising teacher with a 
Master’s degree. 

6. Seventy-five dollars per intern was 
paid. 

7. A small honorarium was given to the 
teacher. 

8. One hundred dollars a year was given to 
the critic teacher. 

9. The teacher’s salary was supplemented. 

10. Twenty dollars credit on extension tui- 
tion was given to those teachers handling in- 
terns in their Junior year and $32 to those 
teachers working with Seniors. 


One additional institution indicated 
that teachers were aided but did not 
specify in what way. 
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Fourteen of the fifty-seven institu- 
tions which reported indicated that a 
set sum was paid to the co-operating 
schools; two others answered that 
specified sums were paid but did not 
state the amount. Thirteen reported 
in terms of the intern as a unit. The 
lowest figure per intern was $15; the 
highest, $90, with $25 as the median. 
One institution indicated that it paid 
$25 per teacher to the co-operating 
schools. 

From these data it can be seen that 
there was no general agreement re- 
garding any payment to the intern, to 
the supervising teacher, or to the co- 
operating school. It seems to be de- 
sirable, according to the largest num- 
ber of the jury, to pay the intern a 
proportionate amount of a beginning 
teacher’s salary, although few schools 
do so at present. There also seems to 
be an interest in providing some re- 
muneration either to the school or to 
the supervising teacher, or to both, 
but the majority of the institutions 
that were studied do not at present 
carry out this practice. 

Accrediting of co-operating schools.— 
The members of the jury were asked 
who should set the minimum stand- 
ards for schools in which internship 
could be carried on. The largest group 
(45 per cent—see Table 1) believed 
that this job belonged to the college or 
university which placed the intern, 
without the help of other agencies. 
The same tendency was found in ac- 
tual practice; for 68 per cent of the 
institutions reported that the accred- 
iting of the co-operating schools was 
done by the institution alone. 
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Ratio between regular teachers and 
interns.—The jury was asked what the 
ratio of interns to regular full-time 
teachers should be. Replies were re- 
ceived from thirty members. One 
member (3 per cent) stated that there 
should be one intern to a school. 
Twenty-nine (81 per cent) responded 
in terms of the number per teacher. 
The range was from two interns per 
teacher to one intern per twenty 
teachers. The median was one intern 
per five teachers. 

Regarding the practice in the 
schools in which internship is being 
provided, 66 per cent of the fifty-nine 
schools responded in the terms which 
had been asked for. The median ratio 
was given as one intern per teacher, 
although the ratio varied from four 
interns per teacher to one intern per 
100 teachers. In addition to this form 
of reporting, other institutions indi- 
cated the relationship as follows: 
(1) only two students per large ele- 
mentary school; (2) almost negative 
at the present time; (3) never more 
than two in one school; (4) very low. 

Student-teacher requirements previ- 
ous to internship.—Student teaching 
of the usual variety has been men- 
tioned as an important supplement to 
internship. The members of the jury 
were asked to give their opinions on 
the importance of this form of prac- 
tice. All but one of the members re- 
sponded. As seen in Table 1, twenty- 
one of the thirty-five stated without 
qualifications, that student teaching 
should be required previous to intern- 
ship. One other said that this should 
be the case if the intern was a gradu- 
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ate, and still another stated that this 
should be the practice “‘in some cases.”’ 
Ten stated that student teaching 
should not be required if internship 
was provided. One member said that 
it depends on how closely internship is 
supervised, and one stated, “‘I do not 
know but would strongly favor much 
observation, participation, and con- 
ferences before or at the beginning 
of the period.” In all, 64 per cent 
were in favor of student teaching be- 
fore internship, 28 per cent did not feel 
it justified, and 6 per cent were uncer- 
tain. 

Fifty-eight of the co-operating in- 
stitutions responded in regard to the 
current situation. Of these, 24 per cent 
stated that previous student teaching 
was offered. One additional institution 
stated that at times it required stu- 
dent teaching after internship had 
been completed; and one replied that 
a limited amount of student teaching 
in the university high school was re- 
quired. Thus, only 27 per cent of the 
institutions required some form of 
student teaching in addition to intern- 
ship, although 64 per cent of the jury 
favored such a plan. 

Observation requirements previous to 
internship.—Should observation of the 
usual variety be required of interns 
previous to their internship? This 
question was answered by all the 
jury members. See Table 1. Ninety- 
seven per cent replied in the affirma- 
tive, and two of this number made it 
more emphatic by stating that it 
should be more extensive than the 
‘usual variety.”’ Three per cent voted 
against pre-internship observation. 
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Of the co-operating institutions, 69 
per cent of the fifty-nine institutions 
which answered this question, indi- 
cated that they required some obser- 
vation, although several of them spec- 
ified that the amount of observation 
was limited. 

Placing of the intern.—The purpose 
of this section of the study was to 
ascertain who is responsible for the 
placing of the intern. The jury was 
given three responses, and space was 
provided for an additional response if 
any juror desired to make one. These 
responses stated that the intern should 
be placed in internship: (1) according 
to his desires in matters such as loca- 
tion, type of school, and subjects; 
(2) by a person or a committee repre- 
senting the college or the university; 
and (3) on the request of the interning 
school. As might be expected, Table 1 
shows that no clear-cut, single re- 
sponse predominated. On the con- 
trary, most of the jury members felt 
that the best method was a combina- 
tion of the three; for 47 per cent of the 
jurors believed that the assignment 
should include the co-operation of the 
intern, the institution, and the school. 

A study of the present programs of 
internship revealed a different picture. 
The largest number of institutions (49 
per cent) were deciding for them- 
selves, without the aid of the school or 
the intern, where the intern should be 
placed. The next largest group, 22 per 
cent, was in favor of the combined 
consideration of the institution and 
the intern. While the largest number 
of the jury favored the combined ef- 
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forts of all the parties involved, in ac- 
tual practice, most of the institutions 
placed the intern in any situation 
which they saw fit. Perhaps the co- 
operative goal is one to strive for, but 
it has not yet been realized. 

Professional courses and required 
credits.—Should professional courses 
precede, follow, or be made an in- 
tegral part of internship? These are 
questions of importance if the profes- 
sional course work of teachers is to be- 
come a vital part of teacher educa- 
tion. 

Naturally, none of the jury thought 
that all the professional courses should 
come after internship. However, as 
shown in Table 1, the largest group, 39 
per cent, thought that the profes- 
sional courses should be provided be- 
fore and after internship while the 
next largest group, 19 per cent, be- 
lieved that they should come before 
internship, be made an integral part 
of internship, and also come after 
internship. 

Actual practice in the fifty-nine in- 
stitutions indicated the following pic- 
ture: The largest group (36 per cent) 
gave their course work before and af- 
ter internship; in the next largest 
group (32 per cent) it was given be- 
fore, only. 

With the exception of one case, no 
great disagreement exists between the 
jury and the institutional practice. 
The jury, generally, was not in favor 
of presenting such a large amount of 
professional education before intern- 
ship. In general, they preferred that 
the work appear both before and after 
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internship, with a few jurors in favor 
of a closer unified whole. 

It is difficult to set an arbitrary 
amount for the credit which is re- 
quired previous to internship, and, for 
this reason, only twenty-seven of the 
thirty-six members of the jury re- 
sponded with an exact figure. The 
others stated merely that the answer 
depended on many things. Of those 
jurors who did indicate a figure, the 
range was from 6 quarter hours to 
37.5 quarter hours, with a median of 
22.5 quarter hours of professional 
courses previous to internship. 

Forty-seven of the institutions re- 
sponded with actual figures in regard 
to this practice. The range was from 
no professional course (three cases) to 
40, with a median of 18 quarter hours. 
One of the institutions, after signifying 
that no professional credit was re- 
quired previous to internship, went 
ahead to state that, although no credit 
was required, the students usually had 
completed from 12 to 48 credits. It 
will be noted that the jury was, in gen- 
eral, in favor of an additional amount 
of professional credit previous to in- 
ternship. 

Academic credit required previous to 
internship.—The jury was asked to 
designate, if possible, the amount of 
credit which an intern should have in 
the subject he expects to teach. Twen- 
ty-one members of the jury were will- 
ing to indicate an amount. These fig- 
ures ranged from 1o quarter hours to 
150 quarter hours, with a median of 
34-5: 

The thirty-five institutions which 
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responded to this question stated that 
they required from 12 to 144 quarter 
hours in subjects that the student ex- 
pected to teach. The larger figures 
were for elementary-school teachers. 
The median for the whole group was 
36 quarter hours, which is close to the 
amount suggested by the jury. 

Contract agreements.—As seen in Ta- 
ble 1, the largest group of jury mem- 
bers (45 per cent) stated that there 
should be a contract between the uni- 
versity and the co-operating school. 
Thirty-three per cent felt there should 
be three contracts—contracts between 
the two groups mentioned above and 
between the university or college 
and the intern. No contracts were ad- 
vocated by 8 per cent; 3 per cent be- 
lieved that the only contract needed 
was one between the co-operating 
school and the intern; 3 per cent 
thought that, if a good relationship 
existed between the institution and 
the school, no contract was needed; 
and 8 per cent did not respond to this 
question. 

In actual practice, 56 per cent of the 
fifty-nine institutions stated that they 
had no contracts with any parties and 
worked under general agreements 
which were often verbal. Contract 
agreements between the institution 
and the co-operating school were in 
effect in 36 per cent of the institutions. 
Two per cent stated that these two 
groups, as well as the supervising 
teacher, entered into a contract, and 
3 per cent provided contracts between 
the co-operating school and the in- 
tern. In addition to these variations, 
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the following arrangements were pro- 
vided by 3 per cent of the institutions: 
(1) the university entered a contract 
with the county superintendent of 
schools, the county supervisor of in- 
struction, and with the principal and 
directing teacher; (2) the state and the 
co-operating school entered a con- 
tract. 

Although no general agreement ex- 
isted, there were a larger number of 
jurors favoring a contract between 
two or more of the parties than there 
were institutions in which this prac- 
tice was actually in effect. 

Status of the intern.—What is the 
status of the intern in the school sys- 
tem? Should he be considered a regu- 
lar member of the school staff or an 
associate member, or should he have 
some other status? According to the 
specialists in teacher education, 72 per 
cent of the jurors stated that the in- 
tern should be considered an associate, 
although 6 per cent of them qualified 
their statements by saying that the 
intern should be considered just an 
intern or that the prime purpose is to 
learn, not to be exploited. Twenty- 
two per cent of the jurors thought that 
the intern should be considered a regu- 
lar member of the faculty. 

Fifty-seven of the fifty-nine institu- 
tions revealed the following informa- 
tion about the status of the interns of 
their programs: 53 per cent consider 
the intern an associate member of the 
faculty;. 24 per cent consider him a 
regular faculty member; 15 per cent 
consider him a. student teacher who 
takes part in the activities of the regu- 
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lar teachers; 2 per cent consider 
him an apprentice; 2 per cent consider 
him an intern only; and 2 per cent 
report that he has “no technical 
status.” 

Recognition of successful internship. 
—All thirty-three of the jurors who 
responded to this question stated that 
they were in favor of giving the intern 
some type of recognition. Seventy-five 
per cent of the jurors thought that a 
notation should be made on the in- 
tern’s credentials. Eight of these same 
jurors, with the addition of two others, 
were in favor of writing a letter for the 
intern’s files. They believed that this 
letter could be written by the school 
officials or by the persons in charge at 
the institution or by both groups of 
officials. Two of this same group of 
jurors favored making a notation on 
the intern’s credentials and 11 per 
cent definitely thought that a cer- 
tificate should be given for the work 
which the intern had accomplished. 

In reality, forty-six (78 per cent) of 
the institutions made a notation on 
the credentials of the intern. Six of 
these institutions and two additional 
ones (4 per cent) also provided letters 
for the intern. Two of these institu- 
tions also made a note on the creden- 
tials, and 7 per cent of the institutions 
issued a certificate also. Five per cent 
of the institutions granted no recogni- 

Size of internship programs.—The 
co-operating institutions were asked 
to indicate the size-of their present 
programs of internship, as well as the 
size of their programs during the 
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school year of 1941-42. Forty-seven 
institutions reported the present size 
of their programs, which ranged from 
3 to 219, with a median of 35. 

Their enrolments for 1941-42 were 
given by thirty-one institutions. The 
size of these internship programs var- 
ied from 3 to 326, with a median of 47. 
Thus, if these results represent an 
adequate sampling, it seems that the 
present internship programs are some- 
what smaller than those in existence 
just previous to World War II. 

Placement of interns in permanent 
positions—When asked what per- 
centage of their interns had been 
placed in the schools in which they 
had interned, the answers of the insti- 
tutions varied from none to 100 per 
cent, with a median of 20 per cent. 
Regarding the percentage placed in 
schools other than the schools in 
which they had interned, the institu- 
tions replied that 75 per cent of their 
interns were placed outside the schools 
in which they had interned. In the 
case of those interns who were not 
placed, each institution insisted that 
the interns’ lack of desire to be placed 
was the cause of non-placement. 
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These interns either went into other 
types of work or, in the case of many 
women teachers, married and never 
entered the profession. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it should be said that 
internship is a relatively new depar- 
ture in teacher education. Any new 
program is characterized by varied or- 
ganizational schemes, and internship 
is not an exception. Nevertheless, it is 
obvious that the leaders in teacher 
education are well aware of the value 
of internship as one of the means of 
developing better teachers. It is also 
obvious that, out of the variety of 
programs and schemes and ideas re- 
garding internship, certain plans are 
beginning to emerge and to take defi- 
nite form. It is the hope of those edu- 
cators who advocate internship that a 
program of this kind will be used to 
bridge the gap between the theoretical 
preparation of teachers and actual 
teaching. If internship can accomplish 
this end, as well as the other purposes 
which are advocated, it will be highly 
valuable as a part of teacher educa- 
tion. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


GORDON N. MACKENZIE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


E. GORDON McDOWELL 
La Sierra College, Arlington, California 


URING this past year there have 
D again been a number of minor 
shifts in the topics covered by the 
published materials in this area. The 
two most pronounced changes involve 
increased attention to the duties and 
responsibilities of the principal and to 
the problems of public relations. 


GENERAL 


545. “Administering the Secondary School,” 

High School Journal, XXX (Novem- 
ber—December, 1947), 233-49. 
Presents a report of a graduate seminar 
dealing with present theory and practice in 
regard to various aspects of secondary- 
school administration, such as curriculum, 
guidance, staff, library, school plant and 
equipment, articulation, public relations, 
testing, and physical education. 

. “Administrative Policies and Prob- 
lems,” Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXI (December, 1947), 85-92. 
Reports on administrative policies that are 
designed to clear the way for a more func- 
tional high-school program. 

. Faust, CLARENCE H., and Fropin, 
REUBEN. “Notes on a Secondary- 
School Curriculum,” School Review, 
LVI (January, 1948), 12-25. 
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Examines the present curriculum of the 
secondary school and suggests a curriculum 
that is calculated to provide unity of pur- 
pose. Attention is given to the administra- 
tion of the proposed program. 


. FLicK, WALTER A. “Promising Prac- 


tices in Secondary Education in Vir- 
ginia,” Virginia Journal of Education, 
XLI (February, 1948), 249, 266. 
Analyzes what Virginia secondary schools 
are doing toward extending and enriching 
secondary education. 


. SPRAGUE, THoMAS Lamison. “Navy 


Recruiting Policy for Secondary 
Schools,” School Life, XXX (January, 
1948), 11-12. 

Outlines the Navy’s program of recruiting 
for high schools and vocational schools. 


EDUCATION OF VETERANS 


. BATMALE, Louts F. ‘Veterans’ High- 


School Graduation by Examination,” 
School Review, LVI (April, 1948), 229- 
35. 

Reports the San Francisco program of ex- 
amining veterans for high-school gradua- 
tion. 


Pupit PERSONNEL 


. ATKINSON, Byron H. “School Adminis- 


tration and Gifted Students,” Califor- 
nia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXIII (January, 1948), 54-56. 
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Presents an overview of the latest thinking 
and writing on this subject. 


. Douctass, Hart R., and Exwiort, 
Lioyvp H. “The Golden Decade for 
Secondary Education,” School Review, 
LVI (April, 1948), 210-12. 

Warns administrators of the effects of the 
increased future enrolment in secondary 
schools. 


. SHANNON, J. R., and KiTrLE, MARIAN 

A. “Economic Discrimination in School 
Activities,”’ Clearing House, XXII (Oc- 
tober, 1947), 71-72. 
Reports a survey of economic status of ex- 
tra-curriculum groups in the Laboratory 
School of Indiana State Teachers College, 
drawing attention to economic discrimina- 
tion. 


. SPEARS, Harotp. “The High School 
Has Yet To Reach Its Full Stature,” 
American School Board Journal, CXVI 
(March, 1948), 17-10. 

Reports the San Francisco study of the na- 
ture of the high-school enrolment. 


. ZERAN, FRANKLIN R., and JONEs, 
GALEN. “Responsibilities and Duties 
of the Administrator in a Pupil Person- 
nel Program,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, XX XI (October, 1947), 21-27. 
Discusses the administrator’s responsibili- 
ties and duties in regard to a pupil-person- 
nel program. 


ATTENDANCE 


. BELLER, ALFRED. “The Administration 
of Attendance in the High School of 
Commerce,” High Points in the Work of 
the High Schools of New York City, 
XXX (March, 1948), 56-60. 

Describes the practices adopted to solve at- 
tendance problems in the New York High 
School of Commerce. 


EVALUATION, MARKS, AND RECORDS 


557. CARROTHERS, GEORGE E, “The Vale- 
dictorian,” School Activities, XIX 
(March, 1948), 213-14. 


Suggests a plan of procedure for selecting 
the valedictorian and the salutatorian. 


. DIEDERICH, Paut B. “The Effects of 


Independent Comprehensive Exami- 
nations,” School Review, LV (Novem- 
ber, 1947), 526-33. 

Presents an evaluation of the University 
of Chicago examination program which has 
implications for high-school administra- 
tion. 


FINANCING ACTIVITIES 


. Ream, GLEN O. “Financing the Activi- 


ties,” Journal of Education, CXXXI 
(March, 1948), 89-90. 

Describes Albuquerque High School’s Co- 
op Club for financing school activities. 


. STouT, MINARD W. “Better Adminis- 


tration of Pupil Activity Finances,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXI (De- 
cember, 1947), 61-71. 

Stresses the importance for the high-school 
administrator of the competent administra- 
tion of pupil-activity finances. 


. Stout, Minarp W. “Managing the 


Activity Program,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXII (March, 1948), 
4-12. 

After a discussion of the problem, suggests 
desirable methods of financing the activity 
program. 


Crass SCHEDULES 


. Davis, I. CLARK, and Stuon, DoNALD 


L. “Class Schedules of Large High 
Schools in Indiana,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXI (November, 1947), 
22-24. 

Presents pertinent data on class schedules 
of large Indiana high schools, so that prin- 
cipals may compare their own scheduling 
practices therewith. 


. DEvitBiss, “Criteria of a 


Good Master Schedule,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
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School Principals, XXXI (November, 


1947), 31-38. 
Presents four criteria and the specifications 
of each for a master schedule. 


. FRIEDMAN, KopprE C. ‘“Two-Period 


Days: A Proposal on Better Schedule 
Planning,” Clearing House, XXII (Oc- 
tober, 1947), 110-11. 

Presents a plan for a less fragmentary 
schedule. 


. Mack, A. Russet. “The ‘Rotating’ 


Schedule,” Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXI (November, 1947), 25-30. 
Describes the rotating schedule as used in 
Massachusetts high schools. 


ADMINISTRATORS’ RESPONSIBILITIES 
AND REQUIREMENTS! 


566. AtBERTY, Harotp. “Administrative 


Leadership in the High School,’”’ Educa- 
tional Leadership, V (April, 1948), 
433-37. 

Indicates the curriculum lag in secondary 
education and points out specific responsi- 
bilities of the high-school administrator in 
providing for a curriculum that will keep 
pace with the needs and changes of society. 


. Douctass, Hart R. “Leadership or 


Authority in School Administration,” 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XXXIV (January, 1948), 25-28. 
Discusses the relation between the school 
administrator and the teacher and their 
respective responsibilities for formulating 
and implementing the instructional pro- 
gram of the school. 


. ECKHARDT, JOHN W. “The High School 


Principalship in Its Relation to Cur- 
riculum Development,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXII (April, 
1948), 101-9. 

Reports a doctoral study to discover, ana- 
lyze, and evaluate the work of high-school 


principals as related to curriculum develop- 
ment and reorganization. 


. EIKENBERRY, D. H. “Standards for the 


Secondary-School Principalship,” Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, XXXII 
(March, 1948), 160-68. 

Describes the present certification situa- 
tion and outlines the preliminary steps 
taken toward achieving a nation-wide cer- 
tification program. 


. FARMER, FLoyp MERLE. “The Public 


High-School Principalship,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXII (April, 
1948), 82-91. 

Evaluates the professional status of the 
high-school principalship, based on 561 re- 
turns to a questionnaire sent to 715 prin- 
cipals by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 


. Hitt, ANDREw P., Jr. “How the High 


School Principal Develops a More 
Functional Program of Education,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXII 
(April, 1948), 92-100. 


Suggests a variety of approaches to chang- 
ing from a traditional to a functional pro- 
gram, emphasizing basic organization and 
general administrative policies. 


. Hott, Sot. “The Academic First As- 


sistant: An Appraisal,” High Points in 
the Work of the High Schools of New Y ork 
City, XXX (March, 1948), 29-32. 

Discusses the objections to, and benefits 
resulting from, the supervisory position of 
academic first assistant, concluding that 
the position has proved its usefulness. 


. LINDER, IvAN H. “So You Want To Be 


a High School Principal,” American 
School Board Journal, CXV (September, 
1947), 23-25, 92. 

Discusses the qualities and attitudes re- 
quired in a high-school principal. 


See also Item 82 (Orth) in the list of selected 
references appearing in the February, 1948, num- 
ber of the Elementary School Journal. 


. Lucas, W. C. “The Principal and His 
Teachers’ Mental Health,” American 
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School Board Journal, CXV (September, 
1947), 33-34- 

Deals with the principal’s supervision of 
his teachers and of the organization of his 
school in the development and maintenance 
of the mental health of his teachers. 


. J. “Adequate 
Administration of the High School 
through Adequate Preparation,” Catho- 
lic Educational Review, XLV (October, 
1947), 467-74. 

Discusses various aspects of high-school 
administration, emphasizing the adminis- 
trator’s preparation for his position. 

. Marcu, Letanp S. “The Beginning 
Principal and His Discipline,” School 
Executive, LXVII (December, 1947), 
28-31. 

Suggests principles and techniques in dis- 
cipline for the beginning principal. 

. MicHAEts, Liovyp S. ‘‘The Work of the 
School Principal,” School Executive, 
LXVII (June, 1948), 11-14. 

Examines the personal and professional 
qualifications, the essential competencies, 
the responsibilities, and the leadership 
roles of the school principal. 


. PummisTEr, Z. S. “The Principal in His 
School,” School (secondary edition), 
XXXVI (November, 1947), 103-4, 154, 
156, 158, 160. 

Deals with the principal’s responsibility 
toward his pupils, his teachers, and the 
parents of his pupils. 


. POLMANTIER, Paut C. “Don’t Com- 
promise on a Counselor,” School Execu- 
tive, LXVII (October, 1947), 33-34. 

Argues that the school: administrator 
should thoroughly understand the work of 
the counselor and the type of training re- 
quired. The article outlines both phases. 


. “Supervision as It Functions in the In- 
structional Program: A Discussion,” 
Educational Leadership, V (April, 1948), 


414-21. 
Presents a verbatim account of a group of 
teachers in the Denver public schools dis- 


cussing the function of educational leader- 
ship, particularly by the principal, in 
schools dedicated to co-operative planning 
of the curriculum by pupils, parents, teach- 
ers, and administrators. 


. Tipton, JamMEs H. ‘Administrators 


Can Clear or Obstruct the Way toward 
Good Human Relations,” Education, 
LXVIII (November, 1947), 134-41. 
Examines the major responsibilities and 
opportunities of the principal who wishes 
to lead his school toward improved under- 
standing and better human relations. 


. Woop, CHESTER W. “Desirable Rela- 


tionship between the Superintendent 
and the Principal,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXII (March, 1948), 
152-59. 

Gives six essentials for building effective re- 
lations between the superintendent and the 
principal. 


. ZERAN, FRANKLIN R., and JONEs, 


GALEN. “The Administrative Responsi- 
bilities for On-the-Job Training of 
Pupil-Personnel Workers,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, XXXI (October, 
1947), 5-20. 

Shows the need for the principal to offer 
on-the-job, in-service training for his staff 
in pupil-personnel work. 


FACULTY RESPONSIBILITIES AND 
REQUIREMENTS 


. Bann, Dorotuy C. “Teachers Share in 


Administration,” Educational Leader- 
ship, V (April, 1948), 429-33. 

Presents an analysis of the qualifications 
for the teacher as he plays his role in policy- 
making and action. © 


. BAHN, LorENE A. “Releasing Teacher 


Leadership,” Educational Leadership, 


‘V (December, 1947), 155-58. 


Directs attention to the opportunities ad- 
ministration has in exploring abilities, re- 
leasing creative powers, and developing the 
quality of teacher leadership. 
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. Kocn, Hartan C. “What Should 
Teachers Know about Administra- 
tion?” Clearing House, XXII (Decem- 
ber, 1947), 195-97. 

States the reasons why teachers are lacking 
in knowledge of administration and sug- 
gests what they should know. 


. Mortey, E. E. “Democracy in Opera- 
tion in a High School,” School Review, 
LVI (May, 1948), 290-93. 

Describes the principal’s advisory council 
in Heights High School, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 

. SUTTON, TRAVER C. “Rating Scale on 

Teacher Morale,” Clearing House, XXII 
(January, 1948), 270-75. 
Describes a rating scale designed to deter- 
mine the teacher’s attitudes toward the 
principal, the teaching position, and the 
community. 


LIBRARY AND STupy HALL 


. Jounson, B. Lamar. “Junior-College 
Library Problems,” Junior College 
Journal, XVIII (December, 1947), 
177-80. 

Evaluates library problems based on re- 
plies from administrators and junior-col- 
lege librarians. 


PAYMENT FOR EXTRA-CLASS 
RESPONSIBILITIES? 


. CRAFTON, Paut M. “No Extra Pay 
for Extracurricular Duties!” Clearing 
House, XXII (January, 1948), 291-93. 
Presents a reply to Charles L. Bowlby’s 
article appearing in Clearing House, Sep- 
tember, 1947. 

. G. “Saturday Extra- 
curricular School,” Clearing House, 
XXII (January, 1948), 294-95. 
Advocates a Saturday morning extra-cur- 
riculum school, with pay for the teacher. 


2See also Item 344 (Bowlby) and Item 351 


STAFF MEETINGS 


592. ANDERSON, RoBErT H., and OTHERS. 


“The Selection of the Problem for Staff 
Work,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XX XIII (October, 1947), 
339-48. 

Discusses the nature of the working climate 
within which the group functions and 
States the process and criteria by which 
problems are identified and defined. 


. Epcar, J. W., and Sryctey, T. Q. 


“Do’s and Don’ts on Teachers’ Meet- 
ings,” School Executive, LX VII (Octo- 
ber, 1947), 57-58. 

Lists suggestions for successful faculty 
meetings. 


. Prrrman, Atice. ‘“Time for Teachers 


To Study Their Problems,” Educational 
Leadership, V (April, 1948), 438-41. 
Describes how administrative adjustments 
in one school system provided time for in- 
service activity and program planning dur- 
ing the regular school day. 


. SKOGSBERG, ALFRED H. “Evaluating 


Teachers’ Meetings from the Stand- 
point of the Principal,’ School Execu- 
tive, LX VII (October, 1947), 54-55. 

A principal discusses the values to be de- 
rived from teachers’ meetings. 


SCHOOL PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 


. Hamon, Ray L. “School-Plant Essen- 


tials for a Functional Program,” Bul- 
letin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXII 
(March, 1948), 202-13. 

Gives seven principles of planning and dis- 
cusses the provision of instructional, gener- 
al, and administrative facilities. 


. HERRICK, JoHN W. “The Development 


of Educational Specifications in Plan- 
ning the Secondary-School Plant,” Bul- 
letin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXII 
(March, 1948), 213-19. 

Examines various educational factors 


(Eckhardt) in the list of selected references ap- 
pearing in the April, 1948, number of the School 
Review. 


which should be taken into consideration 
when planning secondary-school buildings. 
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PusBiic RELATIONS 


598. Apams, J. Harry. “How To Develop 


a Public Relations Program for the 
Secondary School,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXII (March, 1948), 
188-94. 

Suggests six basic elements of a functional 
program of public relations for the second- 
ary school. 


. AsHBy, LYLE W. “Preparing the Staff,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXII 
(February, 1948), 48-51. 

Discusses the responsibility of the staff 
members for public relations. 

. Braun, Louts H. “Guiding Principles 
and Sound Policies of Public Rela- 
tions,” Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXII (March, 1948), 176-87. 
Outlines guiding principles and reviews 
sound policies of public relations in practice 
in East High School, Denver. 

. Focpatt, Vercit S. “An Effective 
Public-Relations Program,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, XVIII (September, 1947), 
20-24. 

Urges the appointment of a specialist in 
public relations, a co-ordinator directly in 
line below the administrative head of the 
school. 

. Hickey, Joun M. “Organizing Effec- 
tive Public Relations,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXII (February, 
1948), 59-72. 

Presents various types of organizations for 
public-school relations. 


. Horn, Gunnar. “Is Publicity Neces- 


604. KINDRED, LESLIE W. “The Public Re- 


lations Program in Action,’”’ Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXII (March, 
1948), 195-201. 

Examines the factors involved in the suc- 
cessful administration of the public-rela- 
tions program. 


. Locke, Joun F. “Partnership for a 


Way of Life,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, XXXII (February, 1948), 52-58. 
Reveals present-day thinking about the 
role and responsibility of a secondary- 
school principal for a public-relations pro- 
gram. 


. REBER, DONALD D. “The Principal In- 


terprets His School,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXII (February, 1948), 
73-80. 

Reveals that there are two phases to a 
public-relations program: the one within 
the school, the other within the com- 
munity. 


. “The Teacher’s Role in School-Public 


Relations,”’ School Life, XXX (March, 
1948), 21-22. 

Presents a list of suggestions appearing in 
School-Community Relations, a publication 
of the New Jersey Secondary School Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


STANDARDS AND ACCREDITATION? 


. “Accreditation Procedures for Califor- 


nia Junior Colleges,” Junior College 
Journal, XVIII (March, 1948), 379-82. 
Presents a summary of the report of the 
Sub-committee on Accreditation of the 
California Committee for the Study of 
Education. 


sary?” Clearing House, XXII (March, 3See also Item 234 (Reynolds) in the list of 
1948), 436-37. selected references appearing in the March, 1948, 
Makes a plea for publicity by teachers. number of the School Review. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Gunnar Horn, Public-School Publicity: A 
Practical Guide ‘for Teachers and Ad- 
ministrators. New York: Inor Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. xii+-226. $3.50. 


The values of a public-relations program, 
and more specifically of active channels for 
school publicity, have long been recognized 
by authorities on school affairs. A framework 
for developing a co-operative relationship 
between the school and the community is 
considered essential to the success of every 
educational enterprise. At no other time in 
the history of public education has the atten- 
tion of the general public been focused as 
sharply as it is today on the school as a 
social institution. A decade of economic de- 
pression, followed by a world war, created a 
complex of educational problems requiring 
the concerted effort of school, home, and 
community if the nation’s demand for the 
improvement and extension of school serv- 
ices is to be met. 

Public-School Publicity by Gunnar Horn 
is designed to serve as a guide to such 
school-community planning in the interest 
of better educational opportunities for chil- 
dren and youth. Recognizing the natural 
advantages in the way of trained personnel 
and financial resources in the larger cities, 
the author has endeavored to show how the 
effective publicity procedures that have been 
developed under such favorable conditions 
can be adapted to conditions that — 
obtain in small communities.’ 

There are four major divisions of the 
book. Part I calls attention to the sources of 
good school news that may be observed in 
any well-organized school program. The 


first chapter emphasizes the fact that most 
personsare interested in finding out about the 
activities of other people in the community 
and in telling about these activities. It is 
noted, too, that the best news stories are 
those which are most simply told. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that the teachers them- 
selves can make a valuable contribution to 
the publicity program. A second chapter 
points up the importance of acquiring an 
understanding of the public’s interests, in 
order to be able to discover news items 
within the school organization that will be 
enthusiastically received when publicized. 
The remaining chapters of Part I call atten- 
tion to a wealth of news materials related to 
the more important sources of school pub- 
licity. Part II will serve as an adequate 
handbook for those who want to learn how 
to write school news. 

Parts III and IV are concerned, respec- 
tively, with the tasks of getting stories pub- 
lished and getting the school “on the air.” 
The five chapters in each of these divisions 
of the book provide valuable information re- 
garding the best utilization of available out- 
lets for school news. The informative nature 
of the discussion of these problems marks 
this volume as a significant contribution to 
the literature of public relations in the field 
of education. 

This book was written primarily for the 
benefit of teachers who are untrained and 
inexperienced in the ways of school publicity. 
The suggestions given and the activities de- 
scribed have worked successfully in some 
school systems, and it is believed that they 
may be employed to good effect in many 
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places. The numerous illustrations pre- 
sented in the book to clarify or supplement 
an idea, technique, or activity and the re- 
source materials in the Appendix add much 
to its practical uses. This volume will be 
read with interest by students of educational 
administration generally. 

ORVILLE N. PETERSON 
University of Chicago 


WELLINGTON G. PrERcE, Youth Comes of 
Age. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1948. Pp. x-+400. $2.60. 


Education in the area of human relations 
is receiving increasing attention in those 
secondary schools which are being geared 
more closely to life. This book represents a 
serious attempt to prepare a down-to-earth, 
readable source of information for high- 
school boys and girls in meeting their own 
problems of social adjustment within the 
family structure. It is one of a new set en- 
titled ‘American Home and Family Series.” 

With a background in teaching and coun- 
seling high-school students, the author has 
developed a book which, as he points out, 
meets “a double test—the judgment of ex- 
perienced counselors of youth as to what 
matters are of most concern in youth’s com- 
ing of age and the demand and preferences 
of the young people themselves” (p. vii). 

The reader is oriented to the general 
theme of the book when he is told that a 
successful, happy life in our modern society 
does not just happen. Here, as he does 
throughout the book, the author talks di- 
rectly to the high-school youth of fourteen to 
seventeen years of age. These young people, 
as they progress from their present ado- 
lescent stage of development toward that of 
adulthood, will experience both happy and 
unhappy relations with others. The personal 
relations discussed are chiefly those with 
one’s father, mother, brother, or sister. The 
author shows how we are all products of the. 
training and living that we experience in our 
homes. 
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The author traces the changing concerns 
of the individual for those with whom he 
comes into contact from infancy to maturi- 
ty. The subject of how people can learn to be 
likable is handled realistically, the student 
being requested to take stock of his own 
personality. Emphasis is placed on the im- 
portance of a sound attitude toward sex, the 
framework of the discussion being its effect 
upon boy-and-girl associations. The book 
closes with an informative treatment of the 
problems of choosing the lifemate and build- 
ing a successful marriage. 

One of the book’s key chapters, “Getting 
Along with Your Family,” opens with an 
account of a family of four. The reader meets 
for the first time a youth named Larry, 
shown working with his father on a school 
poster. Other experiences that they share are 
collecting stamps and discussing their inter- 
est in the theater. Although Larry and his 
younger brother do not always appreciate 
each other, they overcome difficulties to- 
gether. Larry appreciates being treated like 
a young adult, and the other family mem- 
bers respect the opinions that he expresses 
during their frequent discussions. 

With this as a point of departure, a 
technique used in all chapters, the author 
asks the student to consider his relations 
within his own family. The learner is advised 
that he can influence his family; that family 
troubles are normal; that there are ways for 
resolving difficulties; and that there are 
sensible solutions to the six most common 
problems, which are those arising from social 
privileges, money, use of the car, school and 
study, home duties, and relations with 
brothers and sisters. 

Outstanding features of the book are 
the instructional aids provided. These in- 
clude complete data on all the references 
and teaching films which are listed by chap- 
ters, including descriptions and information 
for securing books and films. 

Youth Comes of Age will be welcomed by 
teachers and counselors of youth in second- 
ary schools and by leaders of young people 
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in churches, community groups, or at any 
gatherings of an educational nature. This 
book can be used for independent study, as a 
textbook, or as supplementary reading for a 
course or unit in family living within the 
social-studies curriculum. 


ARCHIE E. HENDRICKS 


University of Chicago 


Haze The Young Consumer. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1948. Pp. x+382. $2.24. 


In a world where prices have “taken the 
bit in their teeth,” this book should be inter- 
esting reading for the secondary-school stu- 
dent who must soon make his own way in 
difficult times. The author employs an un- 
derstandable style of writing which is 
neither too difficult nor too juvenile for pu- 
pils of high-school age. The book is replete 
with graphs, charts, diagrams, and photo- 
graphs, all of which contribute to the essen- 
tial purpose of the book and keep the read- 
er’s interest at a high level. 

The introductory chapter is designed to 
orient the student in his role as both a con- 
sumer and a consumer-buyer. The treatment 
of this elementary problem is simple and 
direct, the discussion covering definitions of 
technical terms and descriptions of produc- 
ing and consuming processes. As a practical 
application of these processes, the second 
chapter considers the student’s problems as 
a consumer-buyer of school lunches, includ- 
ing suggestions on how to obtain the most 
nutritious meal at the most economical price. 
By recounting the practices of youths whose 
experiences have been observed, the author 
shows how experience gained in buying a 
lunch at school may be applied to consumer 
problems related to personal and home liv- 
ing. A chapter is then devoted to discussion 
of personal and family income, including 
various forms and sources of income and 
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means of safeguarding one’s income and 
using it to best advantage. 

The remaining chapters deal with market- 
ing for the family, the cost of housing, and 
money management. Bank accounts, prob- 
lems of saving, budgeting, real income, and 
assets are all discussed in an interesting 
manner. 

Each chapter commences with a pretest 
designed to arouse the reader’s interest and 
motivate him to read the chapter in order to 
find the answers to the questions asked. 
Each chapter closes with a section devoted 
to “Aids for Learning.” This section not only 
may be used to evaluate what has been 
learned from having read the chapter but 
also offers much practical, useful informa- 
tion dealing with specific subjects covered in 
it. These aids will be vital tools for the teach- 
er to use in achieving maximum learning ex- 
periences in the students, as well as to stimu- 
late class discussion and outside study. 

Because the book is designed for ado- 
lescents, it is widely interspersed with illus- 
trations and conversations in which they 
participate. These add to the work’s prac- 
tical flavor and interest. 

A good bibliography of books and periodi- 
cals especially recommended for secondary- 
school students is offered by the author. In 
addition, an excellent list of motion-picture 
titles, with accompanying Educational Film 
Guide catalogue numbers, should be of assist- 
ance to the home-economics teacher. More 
writers on educational subjects would do 
well to follow this procedure and offer lists of 
selected films covering their fields. 

This book could be used to fine advantage 
for a course in consumer education. How- 
ever, since the offering of such a course is not 
too common, the work will probably be 
utilized for courses in home economics 
covering the studies of foods, clothing, hous- 
ing, and money management. 


RIcHARD D. Jones, JR 


Schurz High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
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